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E were amongst the first to an- 
nounce to the public the details 
of Mr. Layard’s singular dis- 
coveries at Nineveh, when his 
Ssaeeeme) springing fame was first che- 
ished by the Royal Institute of Architects ; 
atid ever since wé have kept our readers 
pretty well acquainted with the progress of the 
interesting excavations by which he and others 
in his track have brought to light many long- 
buried and forgotten treasures of antiquity. We 
have now to trace out a few further outlines of 
the progress of the vision of that ghost of a 
departed nation which has been called up by the 
divination of Dr. Layard’s sagacity. The last 
yolume published by him* contains the result of 
his second expedition, undertaken for the trustees 
of the British Museum ; and on the eve of its 
publication we find the indefatigable author 
taking his departure once more to the East, from 
which quarter he doubtless will not return with- 
out a still further accumulation of materials to 
add to the noble archeological structure he is 
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rearing. 

“hs indicated in the title, Mr. Layard, in the 
present rather bulky volume of 686 pages, 
details his last progress to Nineveh and 
Kouyunjik, both near Mosul, his report of pro- 
gress there, his journey thence to Babylon, with 
his remarks and excavations on that ancient site 
and centre of archeological interest, and, finally, 
kis return to Mosul and report of further pro- 
gress during his visit to Babylon. 

The volume, besides its antiquarian interest, 
is full of lively descriptions of the people and 
the districts through which he journeyed, and 
even its architectural interest is not confined to 
Nineveh and Babylon. The author describes 
everything of archeological or architectural im- 
portance which presented itself on his way, 
and we may here follow his route and glean a 


‘few of the particulars with which the volume is 


filled. 

On the journey to Erzeroom, at a small Ar- 
menian village, the author visited the remains of 
several early christian Churches or baptisteries. 


“These remarkable buildings, of which many 
examples exist, belong to an order of architec- 
ture peculiar to the most eastern districts of 
Asia Minor and to the ruins of ancient 
Armenian cities, on the borders of Turkey and 
Persia. One of those visited is an octagon, 
and may have been a baptistery. The interior 
walls are still covered with the remains of 
elaborate frescoes representing Scripture events 
and national saints. The colours are vivid, and 
the forms, though rude, not inelegant or in- 
correct,—resembling those of the frescoes of the 
Lower Empire seen in the celebrated 
Byzantine church at Trebizond, and in the 
chapels of the convents of Mount Athos. The 
knotted capitals of the thin tapering columns 
romped together, the peculiar arrangement of 

stones over the doorway, supporting each 
ae | a rigrag, and the decorations in gene- 
tal, call to mind the European Gothic of the 
middle ages. These churches date probably 
before the twelfth century; but there are no 
luscriptions, or other clue, to fix their precise 
ogee, and the various styles and modifications 
of the architecture have not been hitherto sufii- 
ciently studied to enable us to determine with 
accuracy the time to which any iar orna- 
ments or forms may belong. Yet there are 
many interesting questions connected with this 
Armenian architecture which well deserve elu- 
dation. From it was probably derived much 
hat passed into the Gothic, whilst the Tatar 
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in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon; with 


* Discoveries 
ae in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert. By Austen H. 
ard, M.P. author of “ Nineveh and its Remains” With mops, 
plans, and illustrations. London : Murray, Albemarle-street. 1853. 





conquerors of Asia Minor adopted it for their 
mausoleums and places of worship.” 

The square head of the doorway of the 
church at Varzahan, of which a sketch is given, 
formed of wedge-shaped stones, with a huge 
key-stone, is curious. 

At Akhlat, on the lake of Wan, are some 
early Mussulman tombs worth a passing notice. 


They are built of a deep red stone, with conical |. 


roofs resting on arches, and columns with deep 
cornices intervening, formed of many bands of 
ornaments, each different from all the others. 
At Nimroud, discoveries of very considerable 
importance were made in the high conical 
mound at the north-west corner. After tun- 
nelling into it for no less than 84 feet through 
fallen rubbish, the workmen came to a wall of 
solid stone masonry. The tunnelling Mr. Lay- 
ard ordered to be carried along the basement 
wall in both directions, hoping to reach some 
doorway or entrance, but it was found to con- 
sist of solid masonry, extending nearly the 
whole length of the mound. Its height was 
exactly twenty feet, which, singularly enough, 
coincides with that assigned by Xenophon to 
the stone basement of the wall of the city 
(Larissa). It was finished at the top by a line 
of gradines, forming a kind of ornamental 
battlement, similar to those represented on 
castles in the sculpture. These gradines had 
fallen, and some of them were discovered in the 
rubbish. The stones in this structure were 


carefully fitted together, though not united |§ 


with mortar, unless the earth which filled the 
crevices was the remains of mud used, as it still 
is in the country, as a cement. They were 
bevelled with a slanting bevel, and in the face 
of the wall were eight recesses or false windows, 
four on each side of a square projecting block 
between gradines. Further excavation led to 
the conclusion that this high conical mound was 
the remains of a square tower, and not a pyra- 
mid, as was conjectured. The author thinks it 
very probable that this ruin represents the tomb 
of Sardanapalys, which stood at the entrance 
to the city, and might thus, we presume, have 
been built upon the basement wall of the latter. 
Central tunnelling, cross tunnelling, and pit 
sinking, however, failed to decide this question, 
though a long gallery or chamber was discovered 
which, Mr. Layard thinks, was evidently the 
place of deposit for the body, if this were really 
his tomb. The height of this tower, it is cal- 
culated, must have been 200 feet, possibly 
considerably more. Into details of the other 
discoveries further made at Nimroud and 
Kouyunjik, we shall not now enter, unless it be 
to state that a vaulted drain was discovered 
beneath the north-west palace at Nimroud, and 
that two massive bronze sockets, in which must 
have turned the hinges of the gates of 
the palace, were also found. We shall after- 
wards have occasion to speak of the restoration 
of the whole palace at Kouyunjik. 

On a tour in the mountains of central Kur- 
distan to escape the summer heats, which 
already fevered his blood, the traveller, after 
leaving Wan, passed through Vistan and visited 
the Armenian convent and church there. 

“The church, which is within the convent 
walls, is built of the sandstone of a rich 
deep red colour that has been quarried for 
the turbehs of Akhlat. Like other religious 
edifices of the same period and of the same 
nation, it is in the form of a cross, with a 
small hexagonal tower, ending in a conical roof, 

ising above the centre. e first monastery 
was founded by a Prince Theodore in a.p. 653 : 
and the church is attributed to the Armenian 
king Kakhik, of the family of Ardzrouni, who 
reigned in the tenth century; but the island 
appears from a very remote date to have con- 
tained a castle of the Armenian kings. The 
entrance and vestibule of the church are of a 
different style from the rest of the building, 
being a bad imitation of modern Italian archi- 








pearance. 
5 over the centre of the cross, rests _— a 


frieze of hares, foxes, and other animals. 
arched windows are bands of rich foliage, and 
beneath them, at the base of the tower, arow of 


is supported by human heads. Beneath is a 
frieze, Assyrian in its character, and resembling. 
the embossed designs on some of the bronze 
dishes described in a previous chapter. It con- 
sists of lions springing wu n stage, and figures 
of wild goats, , and deer. Under the 
jecting roof of the aisle is a frieze, f of 
unches of grapes mingled with ue forms 
of men, , and birds. Next is a row of 
the heads of similar S, 
relief from the wall. They are succeeded by bas- 
reliefs representing Scri 
Old and New Testaments, divided into separate 
subjects by medallions with images of Armenian 
saints. An elaborate border of scroll work com- 
letes the exterior decoration about half-way up 
the building. The human form is rudely por- 
trayed in these sculptures; but the 
design is far from inelegant, and the ornaments 
rich and appropriate. I know of no similar 
imen of Armenian architecture, and I regret 
that time would not allow me to make detailed 
drawings of the edifice.* 

In a graveyard outside the church are several 
most elaborately carved tombstones aes 
to the early Armenian patriarchs. That o 
Zachariah, who died in the fourteenth century, 
and who was for one year patriarch at Echmiadsin 
and for nine years at py coemias is especially 
worthy of notice for the richness and elegance of 
its ornaments.” 

At Babylon, as yet, not much has been done 
in the way of architectural discovery. The 
remains of a tower, supposed by some to have 
been the great tower of “Babel” itself, were 
bored into, but found to have been used as 
a burying ground, the stench of which was too 
much even for the rude workmen employed in 
tunnelling its interior. The actual shape of the 
building of which this mound is the ruins, 
Mr. Layard regards as having been square, and 
as having had story upon story rising as terrace 
within terrace, the inmost terrace having been 
the highest. Mr. Layard has been able to add 
little to our actual knowledge on this head. 
Though few architectural curiosities have as 
yet been found here besides abundance of Nebu- 
chadnezzer’s bricks, various interesting and 
curious objects of general ical interest 
have been added to former acquisitions from 
the same source. 

As yet no traces have been discovered of the 
great wall of earth round Babylon, rising, 
according to Herodotus, to the height of 200 
royal cubits. 

In reference to the theoretical restoration of 
the royal edifices at Nineveh or Nimrond and 
Kouyunjik, and of one of which the volume 
contains an illustration as a frontispiece, we 
may quote some of the author’s remarks, in 
course of which he had drawn a close compari- 
son between the palace and temple of Solomon 
and the edifices at Nineveh :— 


subject of the architecture of the 
Assyrians and ancient Persians, availing himself 
of the facts then furnished by the discoveries, 
endeavours to divide the Khorsabad e, after 
the manner of modern Mussulman into 
the Salamlik or apartments of the men, and the 
* This buil “ing affords another clue to the origin of the early 


Mussulman architecture—Arab and Tatar—of which remains 
exist in many parts of As‘a Minor, and partichlarly at Akhlat, 
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— or ark ot ee mone A division 
, Of eourse, upon con- 

jecture; but it may, T -tadh, ‘ho-centeliiored en 
i probable, until fuller and more accurate 
istateistns of the inscriptions than can yet be 
made ish us with some positive data on 
the subj In the ruins of Kouyunjik there is 
nothing, as far as I am aware, to mark the dis- 
tinetion between the male and female apart- 


all the Assyrian-edifices hitherto explored 
we have the same general interior plan. On the 
four sides of the great halls are two or three 
narrow 1 chambers ing one into the 
other. t of them have doorways at each 
end leading into smaller rooms, which have no 
other outlet. It seems highly probable that this 
uniform plan was adopted with reference to the 
peculiar architectural ments required by 
the’ building, and I agree with Mr. Fergusson in 
attributing it to the mode resorted to for light- 
ing the apartments. 

my former work I expressed a belief that 
the chambers received light through an opening 
in the roof. Although this may have been the 
case in —s eer yet recent ones 
now prove t e Assyrian palaces had more 
than one story. Such bemg the fact, it is evident 
that other means must have been adopted to 
admit deplight to the inner rooms on the ground- 
floor. . Fergusson’s suggestion, that the 
upper part of the halls and principal chambers 
was formed by a row of pillars supporti 
ceiling, and admitting a free circulation of light 
and air, Ret to me to meet, to a certain ex- 
tent, the difficulty. It has, moreover, been borne 
out by subsequent discoveries, and by the repre- 
sentation alkene building, phere. a palace, 
on one of the bas-reliefs discovered at Kouy- 


‘of my larger work on the Monuments of Nine- 
veh, the: effect. of these magnificent 
edifices when they still rose on es 


basement, and were reflected in the 
stream of the Tigris.” 

Amongst the numerous engravings with which 
the present volume is interspersed are several 
which we may here. briefly notice. 

Amongst the bas-reliefs. discovered at Kouy- 
unjik is one of a casket or vessel mounted on a 
pedestal, and probably of gold or silver. 

‘The w , Shaped like the walls of a 
castle, with battlements and towers, rested upon 
a column whose capital is formed by Ionic 
volates (an instance of the early-use of this:order’ 
of architecture on the banks of the Tigris). 
The whole is supported by Projecting curved 
feet ending in the hoofs of bulls, and stands on 
the cone-shaped ornament so frequently seen in 
Assyrian furniture.” 

Another bas-relief, at the entrance to a small 
temple at Nimroud, representing what has been 
called a Fish God or Dagon, suggests an idea 
which it may be worth while here to notice. 
The figure is that of a man, in all respects, and 
in some essentials, such as. the sacred pine cone 
in one hand, and basket in the other, identical. 





| 


the this figure consists. in.a singular 


with many others also:sculptured ox the walls of 
the Assyrian temples. The main peculiarity of. 
piece of dress: 


jin the form.of a fish, the body of which extends 


| 


down the back, while the head forms a covering 
for the head of the man, or priest, or god, as it. 
may be. Now, what to us appears plainly to be 
the gills of the fish, as represented in the figure 


unjik. In the restoration of the exterior of the on page 350, forms, along with the fish’s head, a 


Kouyunjik palace forming the frontispiece to 
this nnd a senha shader capital has been 
adopted in preference to that taken by Mr. 
ee m P olis, which, although 
undoubtedly, like the other architeetural details 
of those celebrated ruins, Assyrian in character, 
are not authorised by any known Assyrian 
remains.* 

A row of pillars, or of alternate pillars and 
masonry, would answer the purpose intended, if 
they opened into a well-lighted hall. Yet imner 
chambers, such as are found in the ruins of 
Kouyunjik, must have remained in almost entire 
darkness. And it is not improbable that such 
was the case, to judge from modern Fastern 
houses, in which the absence of light is consi- 
dered essential to secure a cool temperature. 
The mres and decorations in them could 
then be seen by torchlight. The great 
halls were aged in some cases entirely open 
to the air, like the court-yards of the =o 
houses of Mosul, whose walls are still adorned 
with sculptured alabaster. When they were 
covered in the roof was borne by enormous 
pillars of wood or brickwork, and rose so far 
above the surrounding part of the building, that 
light was admitted by columns and buttresses 
immediately beneath the ceiling. It is most 
probable that. there were two or three: stories 
of chambers opening into them, either by 
columns or by windows. Such ap to have 
in Set we R. 4 sgormme'y temple ; for Jose- 

us that the great inner sanctuary was 
surrounded by small ated ‘over edd ibis 
were other rooms, and others above them, equal 
both in their measure and numbers, and that 
these reached to a height equal to the dower 
partof, the house, forthe upper had no build- 
ings about it.’ We have also am illustration of 
this arrangement of chambers in the modern 
houses of some parts of Persia. Although no 
remains or even traces of pillars have hitherto 
en d red in the Assyrian ruins, I now 
think it highly probable, as suggested by Mr. 
that they were used to support the 

rool, . . . . .. Ihave endeavoured, with 
the able assistance of Mr. Fergusson, to convey, 
in.a coloured frontispiece to the Second Series 





See Frontispiece to Mr. Fergusson’s Palaces of Nineveh 
Yestored. The pure Ionic volute occurs amongst the bronze orna. 
the British Museum. T have lately, 
the small objects brought by me to this 
country, what appearsito be part of a double bull precisely sim'lar 
Between the fizures is a groove for 

tosome model of a building or of 


& column.” . 


portion of the head-dress, and what is remark- 
able, and may be of importance in inquiry, these 
gills assume so exact a likeness to what has 
been called “the sacred horns,” on. the head- 
dress of many of the other priestly or idol 
figures, that it at. once suggests the question 
whether these “horns” were not intended, at all 
events originally, to represent the gills of a fish 
rather than the horns of an animal, more par- 
ticularly as they do not consist simply of a. single 
horn. on one side, but. are of a threefold. nature. 
That the rest of the usual head-dress of the: 
figures is not exactly like this fish-formed head- 
dress is nothing, for in another sculpture, the 
fish-formed head-dress stands confessed as a 
bishop’s mitre, different from: either. 

Moreover, on a remarkable bas-relief of the 
king himself, in his priestly character and 
sacrificial robes, represented in the engraving 
facing the page immediately following that on 
which the Dagon is represented, namely, p. 351, 
we are told by the author that “the. four sacred 
signs,—the crescent, the star or sun,* the trident, 
and the cross,” are strung round his neck; and 
the engraving itself displays. more than one of 
these, together with “the mystic symbols of 
Assyrian worship,—the winged globe,t the 
crescent, the star, the dident, and. the horned 
cap.” As for the “horned cap” here depicted, 
it is deeidedly much liker to a fish’s. gills than 
to a horned cap. Since, therefore, on the 
whole, we find the worship of Dagon, with the 
fish form, the fish-headed mitre, the trident, and 
the bident so curiously denoted in various of 
these Assyrian sculptures, is it not probable 
that, however like to horns the emblem may 
have become in other cases, or at a future time, 
it originally signified the same thing which 
appears, where the whole of the fish form is 
shown, in connection with that form, and as the 





* The star, the volute, and the guilloche, have all been found on 
Assyrian art-works and architeeture. In reference to this fact, 
and to what is now being said as:to fish-forms, tridents, &. in 
connection with the doctrines of the ancient Magi, it may be worth 
while to reperuse some remarks by “J. E. D.” under head of 
“ Cursory Comments and Suggestions,” which appeared some time 
since in our columns, We may here observe, also, in reference to 
these facts, but particularly in reference to the form of crystalline 
bismuth, orsquared volute, if we ma; so call it, that it isa frequent 
ornament in Chinese archi! 

+ The winged globe, as frequently represented, by the way, re- 
minds us singularly of the pearl-shell emblem which covers the 
face in the morai, or funeral dress of the Pacific Islanders in the 
British Museum. 














gills of the fish? We know that even ‘in 
Christian tradition the’ fish was.an emblem of 
a perfect man, or “a son of God,” and the 
vesica is a form in bas-relief on Christian 


| temples which interchanges most significantly 


and most singularly with the cross: of the 
Christian sculptured as-a sacred emblem on the 
‘bas-reliefs. of the ancient and pre-Christian 
temples of the Assyrian and Egyptian Magi, 
That the fish form and its adjuncts, thus go: 
curiously brought out as prominent symbols in 
Assyrian worship, are connected in i 
with that of “the mysterious fish” of the 
Magi, as to which these ancient sophi or sages 
often:spoke, we cannot doubt ; and since the cross, 
too, was-with them a sacred emblem, and. denoted, 
even in the religion of the Magi, the spiritual 
life, we may readily grant that. these ancient 
Magi knew more.of “ Him who came by, water,” 
and “the Head of every man,” than many may 
feel inclined to give them credit for. In fact, 
since water is denotive of the life of the Spirit, 
“the living water” into which Christians are 
typically born in baptism by water,—what. more 
fitting or significant emblem could there be of 
that very Uife than the peculiar organ. whereby 
alone the fish is enabled to. preserve its life in 
water? Even the. mitre of the bishop thus 
comes to have a new—or rather a restored— 
significance, in singular harmony with the 
doctrine which he preaches. 

We may note that to the chariot horses in 
the Assyrian sculptures there is usually attached, 
either to the extremity of the pole or to the 
trappings of the neck, a long fish-shaped piece 
of drapery, embroidered, It. has been sug- 
gested that ‘the precious clothes for chariots,” 
alluded to by Ezekiel as being obtained by the 
people of Tyre from Dedan, applied to this 
singular piece of trapping. 

It is a curious circumstance, that a dond fide 
magnifying glass, identified by Sir David 
Brewster as decidedly and designedly such, was 
found by Mr. Layard in one of the temples at 
Nineveh. In perusing the present volume 
we were several times rather oddly re- 
minded of this, by here and, there finding 
the author remarking, and. indeed complaining 
or regretting, that many of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions and other smaller sculptures are so 
delicately. cut.and so minute as to be “almost 
unintelligible without a magnifying glass.” 
Could he- not. have tested them. with what we 
may call ¢heir own magnifying glass ? Was it not 
intended that they, or others still more minute, 
should require such an instrument to reveal their 
mysteries ? May there not. be other discoveries 
to be made by aid of the magnifying glass, of 
which even Dr. Layard has as yet not the 
slightest idea ? 

We have: been more mystical than usual: let 
us end, at any rate, with a practical reminder 
for students of architectural history of the fresh 
links in the chain of inquiry which the re- 
searches.and discoveries at: Nineveh have pro- 
vided. The discovery of the arch here, the 
prevalence of the honeysuckle ornament, 
nowhere seen in Egyptian work, but adopted 


_ by the Greeks, the germof the Ionic order here, 


and the extent to which Greek art generally is 
indebted to Assyria, are all points for study 
and inquiry. ‘The interest of the sculptures, i 
an archeological point of view, increases with 
the reflection that “Before these wonderful 
forms Ezekiel, Jonah, and others of the pro- 
phets stood, and Sennacherib bowed ; that even 
the Patriarch Abraham himself may possibly 
have looked upon them.” 

It is fortunate for all that Dr. Layard had not 
exactly the same ideas concerning investigation 
as a certain Turkish Cadi, to whom he wrote, 
inquiring as to the population and remains of 
antiquity of an ancient city, and whose reply he 
prints :—* Although I have passed all my days 
in this place,” said the worthy Cadi, “I have 
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_ useless, and diseased, a thing as she woul 


shoul 


God knows the amount of dirt and con- 
fusion that the infidels may have eaten before 
the coming of the sword of Islam. It were 
unprofitable: for us to'inquire into it. Oh, my 
soul! Ob,. my lamb! seek not. after'the things 
which:concern theenot. Thou camest unto us, 
and. we welcomed thee:: go im peace !” 








AJANGLE ON BELLS ARCHITECTURAL 
BY A LOVER OF DAY-DREAMS. 
JANGLE THE SIXTH.* 

SHAMS, GREAT AND LITTLE. 
PactFera was not long in fulfilling her pro- 
mise, and with a more serious aspect than usual, 

she thus commenced :— 

“Qf all.the deplorable things which may be 
daily witnessed in this much-erring world, and. 
of al the things which call the most loudly and 
urgently for stern reproof, and still sterner 
punishment, is that common practice of the 
‘rafty—tricking, beguiling, deceiving, and lead- 
ing astray the weak, in order, sooner or later, 
that they may be enabled safely to prey upon 
them, and rob them with perfect impunity to 
their hearts’ content. Of all the things, I 
repeat, which are to be deplored, and which 
deserve to be the most severely poten surely 
these things and the doers of these things are 
the chief. Fear not that I am belying my 
name; let not my words seem harsh pe un- 
charitable,—they are neither the one nor the 
other; utterly and altogether destitute of your 
modern pernicious philan thropy I will indeed 
own they are. I for one have no wish to see 
premiums put upon wickedness, and mercy 
without justice: a pretty sort of mercy she 
would indeed be, deprived of this her very 
spirit; never has there yet been seen so = 

cer- 
a become were she unfounded in and sepa- 
rated from justice,—separated in direct opposi- 
tion to: all i 
still more direct antagonism, if indeed it could 
be possible, to all the laws and ordinances of 
Heaven. Therefore, to these false guides I 
would deal out. good measure of stern punish- 
ment, such measure as should indeed deter 
others from following in their footsteps, and 
copying their deeds. 
or think, I beseech you, how grievous is the 
offence, and how great the iniquity of these 
offenders: is it not enough that men even now 
are stumbling a by day as they pursue their 
‘weary li tum ling. many to rise no more, 
and others, though a little more fortunate, yet 
wounded for their life? Is it not enough that cries 


d laws and ordinances of men; in 


of misery and despair are ever ascending into 
the height of Heaven? Is it not enough that 
they ‘are ing in darkness, though longin: 


often for the light. And yet these men wo 
make the world more wretched still: sowi 
its pathways still more thickly with stumbling- 
blocks, and snares, and pitfalls ; causing a deeper 
md more heavy cry to escape man’s anguished 
lips, and obscuring’ from his nr eyes and 
ardent watching the faint rays of the coming 
light. Therefore do not they well deserve 
visiting with our wrath, and even, if it were 
possible, casting out from us ? 

Now though I would not for a moment 
onour with such measure of indignation any- 
thing so puerile and contemptible as the sham 
and d -in-sham architect, but would only 
desire to castigate him publicly and to his dis- 
gTace, reserving the axe and headsman for other 
sham dealers of more daring mind, and greater 
capaeity for thorough wickedness; yet we may 
profitably occupy ourselves with him for a time, 
and examine some little into the height and 
~~ of even Ais misdeeds and iniquity. 
i has been so clearly stated not ve 
ong ago by one whom few are foolish enoug 
to scoff at, that truth is one thing and false- 
hood another, and that there is no uncertain 
and ble ground between them, but that 
our every action must belong either to one or 
- the other; this has, I say, so recently and 
orcibly been stated, that it seems strange there 
be any necessity again to repeat it. 





zealous and 
things, and 


>} any among men so 











And yet, to judge bythe tone and words and| 
writings of some, it stillremains a thingof which | 
they are totally unconscious. | 

to all such people it will be perhaps but 


employing anything bearing 
remote ‘to a ‘sham,’ either in the design 


them.a: few words may be useful, though I am 
well aware that among the sons of men, teachers, 
, have ere now set forth these | 


“= pure, and holy, as not to mourn that | 
t 


us? or so blind as not to see, that were Truth | 


regarded perpetually and observed constantly— 


in a word, were she universal, that then there | 
and happiness would indeed cover our earth as 


| 
perfect and degraded state, we may never ho 
to attain; and yet, if we can see that this is the 


to the reaching of which every effort. should be 
directed, is it not also plain every step, or 
approach towards astep,—yes, even an inclini 
towards the opposite way, is wrong, radically an 
utterly wrong? And is it not treason of the 
worst kind even to turn our faces towards that 
seductive and dangerous path. 

If then in any course of conduct even a 





religiously from following it ; 
this as yar falsehood, though men with 
seared consciences may flatter themselves into | 
believing they think so: and again, the intent! 
or wish to deceive is fully as bad, and fully as | 
iniquitous, as the successfully-practised fraud | 
and well-contrived falsehood. 

I have heard with sorrow, some amongst men ; 
speak scoffingly and contemptuously of Nature 
as a guide, counsellor, and teacher, and ask, in 
all the pride of confident assurance, where 
columns, or entablatures, or arches, could be 
found in nature: vain ideas and narrow minds, 
not feeling or seeing that Nature’s power lies in 
the ‘spiritual’ and not in the ‘material;’ and 
that her influence and teaching are to be imbibed 
through every pore, and drank in largely, not 
dealt out by measure and in quantity, or caleu- 
lated by scale. Well, perhaps here is one thing 
we may learn from Nature bearing on the ques- 
tion in hand; for I am jos 9 neither in 
her height, or depth, or breadth; neither in the 
heavens above, nor the earth beneath, nor the 
waters under the earth,—no, not in the whole 
creation, is there anything to be found in any 
way os the nature of a deception or a 
sham. Search as you will, frommorn till night, 
from day to day, week to week, and from 
year to year, your toil will be but fruitless and 
your ur unrewarded ; for though you will 
find things without’ number beaati pure, 
lovely, and perfect, never will you find the thing 
for which you are seeking; and I can but pity 
the man who, standing in the pure air and 
bright sunshine, could conceive it even for one 
moment possible. 

If, then, we had no other evidence than this, 
we might rest fully assured that in any way to 
use or practice deception is a bad and dangerous 
practice. In Nature may be found every kind 
of material, from the most common to the most 
precious, and she seals all alike with beauty, yet 
preserving to each its proper qualities and 
attributes; no one thing trespassing or infring- 
ing upon another, much less endeavouring to 
resemble and palm itself upon the observer as 


“— but what it really ard truly is. 
, if men cannot Sienrias clothe with beauty 
whatever materials may be given them without 
perverting their lawfal use, it is a sure and 
certain sign of their incompetency and unfitness 
for the task which they have been foolishly 
intrusted with, or have improperly arrogated to 
agar nay siahlhyobperdel-ot 

; if, as you rightly observed when we 
last Sa, no really great work has yet been done 
by man but Truth has been its base and its 
establishment—what urgent need that, even 








* See p. 193, ante, 








waste of time to state the moral reasons for not selves, careless, 
ing kindred the most on both alike, as 
or in has spent 
the execution of a building; but, I am glad to ‘such, to them I 
say, there are many others besides these, and to | past eure, nor worth the pains incurred in making 
the effort to instruct them; but I would turn 
lal these others, of higher 
(desire, and to them I would say, ‘If 
arsed well thereon. Are there desires are right, see that you pot oa 
and dead to all that is' accomplish them; and if, in 
your work should ‘be 
is not far more frequently present with should be remembered, in 


with a garment? But this, in our present im-| Is it wise, to spen 
which is. not 


‘eopyism 





looking at the question merely with the eye of 


its time and: 
hope and better 


wish that 
ray, that your 


th all your 


must be founded, else will they never prosper : 
devoid of her, nor standing in —— 
power upon earth can save them from oblivion 
would be an end to all cries of misery and woe, ' and from justly merited contempt.’ 


Once more; is m2 _ Is it = wears 
ur lives in doing + 
samnthilieanahd in wating: your 


| time with foolish deceits and ‘idle imeginations, 
goal to which our aspirations should tend, and when that time is far more precious than can be 
ee which, when wasted, can never 


Listen, for one moment, listen’! 


it may be heard all too 

much need of that; a — ms of wrath = 

discontent gaining strength an ev 

and bodi bitter evil for the ayes pe oe: 

men do not take the 

shadow of a doubt may be reasonably entertained | oh! see that you add not fuel to its fire; ev 

of its lawfulness and rectitude, it is our duty, one is doing so, whether he thinks it or not, if 

and ought to be our constant practice, toabstam | he is in any way countenancing, ove 
or there is no such | making, or even believing in a ‘sham.’ For, 

verily, this earth is even now so full of deceits 


You need not hearken very long or deeply; 
y mm y 


ing ere it is too late; 


and counterfeits, that should not men arise and 
shake the bitter yoke to pieces, the very rocks 
and stones,—yea, the very earth itself, would 


cry out against them. 
But to all this it may be said, ‘To the general 


truths of your statement we agree; but what. 


constitutes deception and sham in architecture ?? 
Verily, my masters, you have asked a weighty 
uestion; nevertheless, havea care lest the answer 
all even upon _ own heads, some of ye, O 
interrogators! For the architect may indeed not 
only use and employ, countenance and patronise, 
deceptions, but he himself may be one also, and 
indeed is so whenever he copies where he — 
to think, dabbles in dead styles, and clothes hi 
poor ideas in dead men’s thoughts, mainly to 
save trouble, and partly through incompetence ; 
et here I need hardly dwell, so well has it: 
nin set forth to you. — every building is 
one deception, from plinth to cornice, which, 
built in one age, apes, without adaptation and 
without change, the unsuitable forms and detail 
of some other é omen | from its own in 
manners and civilization. To copy tindty any 
dead style is merely to show—and to show very 
plainly—how ignorant we are of the true prin- 
ciples of the style we copy. Indeed, all pure 
is deception, and many a modern build- 
ing has earned its designer praise, when all the 
merit rightly belonging to him was ‘that most 
questionable in its kind—of having opened one 
of his books of dry bones possibly at-a fortunate 
page. Descending lower in the scale, in every 
sense lower indeed, we reach those eounterfeits 
of material, so justly hended and so sure of 
eventually perishing. e would think, to read 
the various apologies of those who still contend 
for these things,—from the owe vandal etm 
who keep their temper, to the y fooli 
shittondcs of others, who never spparently had 
either temperor anything else good to lose,—that 
such phrases as ‘jointed to imitate stone,’ and 
others similar in nature and equally plain in 
their words, were unknown in architects’ speci- 
fications, instead of being in reality common as 
the day, and to be met witheverywhere. These 
apologists prove, like that famous pleader we 
have most of us heard of, far too much, generally, 
for the good of their cause; mene a 
dexterous use of words and careful avoi of 
reason, to prove, in the first place, that though 
all these things are done confessedly to imitate 
things better than themselves, to pass off 
on the inexperienced, things mean as thi 
precious, yet, notwithst , they are not in 
the slightest deceptive in their nature,—and it is 
nonsense altogether to consider them so. But, 





ent ;” for one, ap tly the 
ban of them all, eng dio 
found out that it is ‘gar ing 5 gaennaey to 
be deceived; and so, in order to carry out his 
principle, writes a long letter, evidently with the 
view of conferring that pleasure on mankind ; 
though his benevolent a will hardly, I 


fear, strange 
should the aforesaid letter deceive any but 
himself. 

But I will cease, for I should indeed be sorry 
to catch the infection of some of these; and so 
substitute invective for argument, and assertion 
for reason, and strive in confusion of words and 
dexterous parleying to evade the question at 
issue: I am ing, and wish to speak, not 
for party, not for men, but for truth. And I 
would say to all the sincere and unprejudiced, 
‘ Choose carefully between the two. On the 
one hand stands rath, firm, erect, and severe ; 
on the other, time-serving Deception, decked 
out in flaunting garments, and i in gay 
and empty smiles; choose even now between 
the two. One offers you profit, to be reached 
through the path of stern good; the other 
dazzles with the brilliant and false light of 
pleasure, soon to be extinguished in noxious 
vapour. Yet remember this, whichever you 
‘may choose, those alone who range themselves 
under the banner of Truth, will that best 
of all rewards—the testimony of a con- 
science, and the approval of an upright heart : 
they alone can hope to execute works whose 
fame shall be lasting, and brighter continually ; 
they alone can hope that their works shall be 
handed down with praises and thankfulness, 
-even from generation to ration: choose, 
then; choose even now, which of the two shall 
be your leader.’ 

d should you indeed choose Truth, a up 
yourself earnestly and resolutely to follow her 
‘ precepts, and to do battle in her cause ; for, like 
all good, it can be followed only by ardent 
watching and untiring exertion. It will be no 
bed of roses, but one of care and vexation, while 
the struggle lasts: yet persevere unto the end, 
-and the reward is sure; and in its fulness and 
its joy, all traces of your former trouble and 
your many sorrows will be purged away, or 
perhaps remembered only to enhance your bliss 
and to increase your happiness. 





EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue present Exhibition of the Society of 
. British Artists consists of 744 ania and six 
small pieces of sculpture, mostly busts. Although 
some of the old contributors are absent or but 
feebly represented, and there are many un- 
mistakably bad pictures, it is nevertheless a 
collection of average merit. Mr. Hurlstone 
holds the first place: he exhibits eleven clever 
pictures, mostly of size and considerable 
excellence. No. 145, “The Descendants of 
Marius and the Gracchi,” two young scamps of 
modern Rome (very characteristic in expression), 
and 298, “Italian Shepherd Boy,” are our 
favourites. The picture on which he has be- 
stowed the greatest pains, and which is more 
ly an invention than the others, “The first 
Appearance of Columbus in Spain” (170), we 
less. Mr. Salter is the most ambitious of 
the exhibitors in his efforts ; but to desire is not 
always to attain. (149), “ Nosegay,” is never- 
theless a good piece of flesh-painting. : 
Buckner is ve | successful this season. His 
Study from a Sicilian Exile”’ (410), “A Roman 
Head” (448), and the “Portrait of Lady 
Ottway” (640), are gems of the exhibition. 
Amongst landscape painters (and it is in 
this department the collection is strongest) we 
must name first Mr. H. J. Boddington as havi 
made the greatest advance upon himself; an 


* 


-y-Groes,” in the same country, is a 
more a picture ; but we prefer the 


that | “Cwm Glam 


Mr. |} town,—in all probability the top of New- 


ve, for instance, No. 28, ‘‘The Lake of Tal-y- 
Linn, North Wales; (110) by the same painter, , chose the subject of Hercules relieving Atlas for 
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capital 77), 

ire;” (260) “ Margate 


Tennant has some 
Sands ;” st) ¢ ip,” and others. Amongst 
ols, (468) * The Closing Hour of Dey.” (30) 
ect, “ i our of Day.” 
“ Castle Chit, ings;” (55) “ Study from 
pose hl roo (271) —— mes whence 
are ot specimens of this painter’s 
especially the last. Mr. Pyne, eho is painting 
abroad, sends a picture of mountainous 
country, without a name (230), with the peculiar 
shifal than pleasing. 
skilful t: ing. 
Mr. J. Wilson, jun. deserves especial notice 
for his sea pieces,—truthful, breezy, and vigor- 
ous; “The Evening of the Storm” (14), “Off 
the Coast of North Holland” (200), and “ St. 
Michael’s Mount, Cornwall” (315), are a 
the most satisfactory pictures in the room. Mr. 
W. West has several cleverly painted pictures of 
mountain torrents, mostly wanting in gradation 
and air. (517) “ Recollections of the Devonshire 
Coast ” is good in effect, but is marred by the 
coarseness of the figures. Some of Mr. Wool- 
mer’s small pictures display much poetic feeling, 


but he does not advance as we. anticipated he | posed 


would. - 
19) By C. Baxter, called “ Rustics,” though 
a hackneyed group, is nicely painted. is 
Lucy Lockitt” (54) is a saucy jade and an 
attractive picture. (58) “ Hunt the Slipper” 
is a highly finished group from every-day life, 
such as the painter, Mr. Gill, has often exhibited 
before. It is admirable for care and finish. 
Mr. J. J. Hill’s “ May Day” (164),— 
— ‘‘ Bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire,” 

although spotty, has much grace. We heard a 
soft voice near us say that such an amount of 
May-flower on May-day was mythic: the 
speaker forgot that it had blossomed under a 
painter’s sun. This was bought by Mr. Wass. 
at “Near Landogo, on the Wye,” by G. 
ole (with a gleam of sunshine on the moun- 
tain) ; (275) “On the Look-out,” by A. Dun- 
can; (336) “Dead Poultry,” by J. Hardy, jun. 
(very clever) ; (545) “Loch Etive, Scotland,” 
by J. Danby; and (421) “ Llyn-y-Gaden,” by 
S. R. Percy, should not be passed over. (400) 
“Study of a Head,” by E. F. Holt has great 
merit: it was purchased by Mr. Lewis Pocock. 
(224) “Corfe Castle,” by Mr. Pettitt, reminds 
the spectator of Anthony, without disappoint- 
ment: the sky is the least part of the 
picture. The same painter exhibits a large and 
startling picture from the “ Revelation,” in 
the manner of Martin. 
All the illustrations of “Uncle Tom” that 
we have yet seen are and those in the 
Suffolk-street Gallery are not exceptions. (440) 
“Tmogen,” by A. F. Patten, deserves a better 
lace than it has; and (No. 191) ‘“ Nymphs, 

ding Cupid asleep, disarm him,” a worse. We 
need only further say that twenty-six pictures 
were sold at the private view, and six or seven 
have been purchased since. 








TOWN CLOCK FOR BIRMINGHAM. 


THERE are few towns in the kingdom which 
have been more improved within the t 
twenty-five years than Birmingham—the smithy 
of England; and the disposition to g° on im- 
proving happily increases with the rising 
generation. 

ema 4 the recently projected plans for 
giving the inhabitants additional convenience, 
is that of a pee clock, proposed to be placed 
in one of the most conspicuous parts of the 


street. Twenty designs were sent in, and from 
these the committee have selected one, designed 
by Mr. Francis Whishaw. Having in view the 
further ornamentation of the town, as well as 
the public utility of the erection to be set up, 
Mr. Whishaw considered that a statue of some 
‘sort would best fulfil the first-named considera- 
tion if it could be made subservient to the 
, Second or more utilitarian consideration; so he 





some time of his burden (see Virgil,—Ovid’s 
Met. and Hesiod). The figure of Hercules is 


i UT AD RR ED Maa ais dn a te ta eee og eR EEE a eee eg 


used at Greenwich 
be 


as 
wii which is 
kept at all times at an uniform tem » 
by jets of gas within, in connection with 


pipe supplying gas for the globe; the shaft 
the wus to be carried up to the globe for 
P of communicating motion to the 
inside the which is intended to be cast 
in metal, bronzed externally, as also the 


By the adoption of the electric clock, Green. 
wich (railway uniform) time may be accurate} 
transmitted to Birmi ; and, moreover, 
other clocks belonging to the corporation of the 
— may be replaced simply by shook faoey 
—thus requiring attention o the nt 
clock, which may be located e iach ‘ais a 
house in the centre of the field of horological 
operations. The time is not far distant when 
clock-power will be supplied to all the principal 
cities and towns of Kurope as water and gas 
are at the present day. 

As to the design, we must not let it be su 
that we approve of a project wherein the 
celestial globe is to serve as a clock, or a clock 
to be disguised as the celestial globe. We are 
very glad to hear of Mr. Whishaw’s success: 
he long been a most useful worker,—has 
been met by many difficulties, and we should be 
sorry to throw an obstruction in his path. We 
should be false to our principles, however, if we 
allowed this intention to pass without comment. 
Let the design be “ Hercules carrying @ clock,” 
and we shall have nothing more to say about it. 


be 


ights. It is more | pedestal. 








BALMORAL. 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. 

Wirtu praiseworthy zeal, from motives of 
humanity, your columns have, for a considerable 

riod, advocated fireproof construction for 
welling-houses : the late conflagration at Wind- 
sor Castle, not to speak of the annual destruc- 
tion of a thousand houses in London alone, pro- 
claim the justness of your views, but there is a 
difficulty to arouse the public to adopt a novelty, 
even when the benefit is incontestible. In re- 
mote times, when London was even more wooden 
than it is at present, legislative compulsion was 
necessary to induce people to build with stone 
or brick,—so adhesive is habit. If Humane 
Societies were to offer a prize for the best mode 
of erecting houses which would be incombustible, 
many improvements might be suggested, and the 
objections to the actual manner of fireproof 
construction removed. But fashion, we all know, 
has a powerful influence; and if the new residence 
at Balmoral were to set the example for country 
houses on this secure plan, many a disaster 
would be escaped: and it would operate as an 
additional inducement to an architect to transmit 
his name to posterity in imperishable works if 
he could say, “exegi monumentum /igno Dg 
ennius.” : 
*,* Our correspondent will have his desire : 
the floors of her Majesty’s new residence at 
Balmoral are to be made fireproof, on Messrs. 
Fox and Barrett’s eres: with cast and 
rolled-iron joists. e have not given our 
readers any particulars of this intended building, 
believing that silence at present will be more 
agreeable to Those interested in it ; but we may 
briefly mention that it will be of considerable 
size, and will have more the character of a private 
mtleman’s country residence than a palace, 1 
the popular sense of the term. It is to be m 
the Scottish Baronial style, and the chief archi- 
tectural feature will be a large square tower, 
detached from the main building. 








Tue Patent Orrice Lisrary AND MusEUM OF 
InvENTIONS.—An address has been presented to his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert by many of the most 
influential ney oan = Manchester, i 
y for the valuable suggestions and propos! 
made by his Royal Highness for the formation of 8 
Library and Museum of Inventions in connection with 
the Patent-office, and soliciting hes nig — ge 
carrying out the project. In ly, i 
announced that a committee has already been named 
by the Royal Commissioners for considering the best 





former. “A Bright Day” (53), “A Golden 8 feet high, bearing on his shoulders a celestial | 


mode of effecting the object in view. 
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DETAILS, FRORENCE CATHEDRAL. 

We have engraved a drawing of one of 
Giotto’s windows in Florence Cathedral, with 
the details, and shall give them in an early 
number. Above is one of the crockets at large. 








WOODS AND FORESTS. 


Aveurine from prognostics set forth by sur- 
veyors employed under the Right Hon. the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, nothing 
can be more flattering than the calculations of 
returns from forest timber, because in the 
management of land nothing can be more pro- 
fitable. 

The area of computation extends over twent 
years as to larch, and over forty years as to ma 
and chesnut plantations; at the same time, 
most descriptions of timber are comprehended 
in the growth of these national nurseries for 
seventy-fours. 

It is recommended, according to the nature 
of the soil, to = larch or Scotch fir, or oak 
or chesnut, to drain and thin out annually all 
the plantations ; and thus, by selling the surplus, 
to give free scope to the remaining trees, which 
are of course to increase in reduplicated value, 
Just in proportion to the quantity taken away, 
and to the value realised, or predicted so to be. 
' The surveyors, verderers, woodmen, &c. are 
to he of a mye different character from their 
antecedents in office ; they are to receive pay 
and salaries, it is true, but an annual profit is 
aa assuredly — from ee woods, “a 

. & progressively increasing value is to 
realised also in the standing timber, so that at 
the end of the cycle it is not only to repay the 


fee-sim of the land, but to leave an 
incre sepa for naval stock ! 

These theories vgn ads untried in Govern- 
ment domains, the ions are speculative, 


or if not set down as visionary, they are at least 
problematical. Not that practical and com- 
petent men would give a delusive estimate as 
regards the ascertamed growth and increase of 
woods; but there must always be allowed a 
wide margin between the probable results of 
public and private enterprise. 

A visit to the Bagshot nurseries in the 
ensuing month would convince any observer of 
the vast difference in this respect between Wood 
and Forest, and seedsman and florist, cultivation ; 
whatever is done in the latter is performed in 
the most scientific and the most economic 
manner ; the ground is of value, and must be 
made productive; the character of the esta- 
blishment is the staple of trade, and it must 
become distinguished ; and the sonenenenes is, 
that for vigour of plant, taste and beauty of 

ment, and floral profusion, no nurseries 
of the terrestrial globe can offer anything com- 
parable to these gardens. All descriptions of 
indigenous and acclimated trees and shrubs are 
there classified, and what is most miraculous is, 
that all can be there  eyeatan at a cheaper 
rate than the same can be grown at home. 

The stimulus of an cag 8 | power at White- 
hall has not certainly been tried upon the Bagshot 
system of propagation; no decree under the 
royal seal is there issued for clearing and plant- 
ing—for thinning and cutting down; nor, if 
a review be taken of the profit, loss, and success 
attendant hitherto on royal forests, is it in the 
least desirable. The condition of the numerous 
and extensive woods under Government control 
is so wretched and i ry (however 
promising), that no judge of plantation could ever 
nh benefit from a continuance of the system. 

+ may be that those oak and chesnut plant- 
ations which on the Crown lands are now in a 
favourable -condition, should be retained and 
tended; but it never can be an object to the 





State that Government officials and national 


| 





= ie 
funds should be in planting larch, 
: fir, beech, and fi wood as 4 public 


ion. It m 


ever be, as it has 
that private enterprise will outstri ave 
indolence ; and that the commissi ip system 
of farming has just as much chance o — 
John Bull out of the field, as has the 

ing copse or firewood against the same 


competition. 
Neither our larch (the best home-grown 
timber), nar our &: nor —_ h eo ton indi- 
ous wood is of any use for ships of any navy ; 
pen other than pe and chesnut is of the 
slightest utility for that object. 

e of the estimates taken from the official 
report, as set forth by Mr. Brown, of Armiston, 
Edinburgh, relates to the Chopwell-woods, Dur- 
ham, consisting of 779 acres. As the advice of 
Mr. Martin (surveyor for Lloyd’s) had been 
sought for on the practical question of “the 
suitability of the timber f for the navy in 
Dean Forest,” so Mr. Brown’s ju was 
called for on the speculative re-~ 
plantation, and management of the Chopwell- 
woods, in Delamere Forest. : 

- The prospective valuation, as drawn ~~ 
gentleman, estimates the value likely to be 
realized from the above 779 acres of land to be 
planted with larch in 1854, as follows, the trees. 
to be 4 feet apart :— 


Namber of trees planted, 2,103,300. 
In 1864, thin out, 500 per acre, 


389,500, Bb 1G .cccrcssserebscascscce £1,632 18 4 
Deduct expenses ......... 540 oh ; 
£1,081 18 11° 
In 1874, thin out, 600 per acre, 
467,400, at 6d........000cecerresere 11,685 0 0 
Deduct expenses ......... 2,921 5 0 
——_———— 8,763 15 0 
In 1884, thin out, 200 per acre, 
155,800, at 28. 3d. .......c00000e0 17,527 10 0 
Deduct expenses ......... 2,190 18 9 
———- 15,336 11 3 
In 1894, thin out, 100 per acre, 
77,900, at 78. 6d.........000ees000 29,212 10 0 
Deduct expenses ......... 3,651 11 3 
—————. 28,360 18 & 


These decennial thinnings, together with cut- 
ting at intervals of five years, inthe ears 1769, 
1779, and 1789, are made to amount in twenty 
years to the astounding value of 78,2677. 2s. 7d.! 
whilst the crop left standing is computed at 
163,590/.!! the te worth of the whole 
being 241,857/. 2s, 7d.!!! 

Strong temptation this for the Government 
to embark in the speculative nursery trade. 
such praia wr were sesame Ln is ther 
telling to what extent experimen ing 
reek might be carried. The hols quarter 
million acres of Crown lands alone would consti-- 
tute the richest exchequer in the world. The: 
success and sey | Ww pe htges induce, of 
course, practi , an e p. w 
of all the pusedy nny A supply Las sarah 
even of mutton, to the national army and navy ; 
for why should not a board of State officers 
supply their own flour and kill their own mutton ? 
There are, however, a few items left out of con- 
sideration,—namely, the expenses of staff officers, 
placemen, and operatives, and these might in the 
end make an open market the cheaper one. 

The cultivation of oak timber for the navy, 
the sustentation of the reserves now encl 
and the planting of even more in suitable places, 
is another question. This comes properly under 
Government care ; but if the wastes and 
extra forest lands were sold, an establishment 
costing the State 20,000/. a year could not be 
required. The lands disafforested and sold would 
produce several millions, and the reservation of 
50,000 acres would produce ample supplies for 
the British navy. 

Some extracts from a manuscript written 
about the year 1803, 29 in the , a8 
having emanated from the great Lord Nelson, 
may convey a pleasing melancholy echo :— 

. Forest of Dean contains about 23,000 


acres of the finest land in the ki , which, I 
am informed, if in a high state of cultivation of 
oak, would produce about 9,200 loads of timber 


fit for build ah of the line every year; that 
is, the forest would grow in full vigour 920,000 
oak trees.” ; 

“Of the waste of timber in former times I can 
say nothing, but of late years it has been, I am 


told, shameful.” Having enumerated the abuses 
places, to 


of leaving trees cut down in 
rot and be carried away; of cont cutting 
trees for the advantage of carriage, “ whereby 
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the-invaluable crooked timber is lost for the 
navy.;” of forest-tree miners ng where they 
pleased for coal; of the surreptitious u 
of pieces ork goons of the maiming and cut 
trees of full.growth “just above the gro 
right. through the bark, when-the tree becomes 
aperquisite, or is allowed to be taken away by 
favoured people ;” the never-forgotten but un- 
gratefully reracmbered hero proceeds :— 

ff shameful abuses are probably known 
to those high in power. I have gathered the 
information from people of all descriptions, per- 
fectly disinterested ; but knowing the abuses, it 
is.fer the serious consideration of every lover of 
his-country, how they can be done away.” 

If ithe Forest of Dean is to be preserved as 
a useful forest to the country, strong measures 
must be pursued. First, the guardian of the 
support of our navy must be an intelligent, 
henest..man, who will give up his time to his 
employment. Therefore he must live in the 
forest, have a house, a small farm, and an 


Namber of trees that. such land as the Forest 
of Dean may contain (per acre) at different 
periods from their being set :— 








Drees distant} Years No. of No. of 
from after being | treesinan | treesto be 
each other. set. were, thinned. 
6 Feet 10 1200 Beoty oes 
10... ' 20 430 770 
ee ee 40 190 240 
eit: Taare 60 100 90 
Pe ices 80 60 40 
Eis 100 45 15” 

















This document shows the aptitude of mind 
for business, and the amor patria, which, 
devoted to the naval service, swept off his 
country’s foes, but which, if employed in a 
civil capacity, would have swept out the augean 
stable of official corruption. 


In these remarks‘the money value of timber |: 


and plantation is not alluded to, but from the 
calenlations made (and these, modern usage has 
not much altered), the enormous amount in 
value of standing timber in the various forest 
reserves is easily conceivable. The. above table 
refers but to the Forest of Dean (about 23,000 
acres) of which only a portion was reserved for 
rf Sse The New Forest has little short of 
30,000 acres so reserved; then follow all the 
others, say at least, as much more. 

What need then for wastes or Deer Forests? 
None but to employ and salary officials, and to 
create patronage! By narrowing the cares of 
office, the essential duty of purveying ship 
timber would: be easier of performance and bet- 
ter attended; by disposing of superfluous 
lands, the requirements of society best con- 
sulted and provided for. 

Able and scientific practical men but rarel 
possess parliamentary infinence, without which 
no appoitments of high trust are conferred : 
such men usually enter into the employment of 
public companies or F vihwon capitalists. The 
tacapables who have influence are thrown upon 
the : habitudes may transform these into 
clerks, but red-tapeism is not competence.* 

; Quonpam. 











MOUNT PARNASSUS IN THE 
HAYMARKET. 
Ma. Wasster having surrendered this theatre, 


cafter a reign unexampled for length and for |? 


faithfulness between manager and actors, has 
been succeeded Mr. Buckstone, the well- 
known and po actor and author, who 
opened the house on Easter Monday, wi 
a invented and written for him by Mr. 

, entitled “Mr. Buckstone’s Ascent of 
Mount Parnassus.” It/is ealled in the bills an 
* Extra’ ” but-is in trath what the French 


calla Revwe. ‘Resulting, as it were, from one 
of the most entertainments of the 
season, it introduces peeotearone 


hits of the day, the duel-scene from 
extraordinary imitation r.C. Kean’s voice) ; 
“Gold,” from Drury-lane; “Huguenots,” from 





* Nore.—In the last article on “ Wooda and Forests,” ten groom- 
deepers should have been set down at 5381. 10s. and net 5,388/. 108. 


for their half-year'’s . Phe 
he vrtgha enleas: sum total of the charge was, 





‘| of poet 





the Italian Opera House; and “ Uncle Toms” 
— —— = at wn course 
tread classic und, and a por- 
tunity is an for scenic displ ‘ Parts 
of the panorama, the — met 3 Chases 
Mars are charmingly pain particular 

the General View of sl Parnassus, with the 
arp 3 of Krissa and its acropolis at the foot ; 
but the rest of the scenery—fortunately, perhaps, 
for the author—is not so overwhelming} y good a 
to enable good-natured friends to att to 
that the whole success of theypiece ; and.success- 
ful it or was,— proms so, and most 


deservedly. It is scholarly, witty, poetical, and 
effective; and those who were e in it, 
Mr. Buckstone himself, Mrs. Fi , Mr, 


William Farren, Miss Louisa Howard, and 
others, felt the advantage of having.good things 
to say, and acted accordingly. 

The introduction of the “Frantic-Orgies” of 
Pan and the Nymphs is a good thought, and 
might be made more of. We remember a 
Dionysan or Bacehic dance in a piece by the 
same author, some«yearsago, wherein all the 
mad joy and extrav: merriment which 
characterised the Dienysia,—the female devotees 
dressed as nymphs; with the. thyrsus, and the 
males as fauns and‘satyrs, with the wine cw 
and ivy,—was given with extraerdinary effect. 
The myth which these festivals embodied is full 
and interest: true, the absence of all 
restraint, the license permitted at them, did 
ultimately lead to the most frightful excesses ; 
but this was comparatively late in théir history. 


The — and nymphs by whom the nat 
into 


surrounded are the steps, says Miler, 
whom life seemed to pass from the god 
vegetation, and branch off into a variety of 
beautiful or grotesque forms. The desire of 
escaping from self into something new, of living 
in a world beyond the present, attaining an Ideal, 
felt in all ages,—breaks out in these festivals, 
and in them too we must look for the origin of 
the _— drama. Numerous have been the 
learned disquisitions to establish the character- 
istics of the four varieties of these festivals, and 
doubtless the moralist has not forgotten to 
remind Inexperience that the wand carried by 
Bacchus with its fir-cone termination (the 
emt had often, according to one of the 
fables, an iron point in its es of leaves. 

We must return, however, from Bacchus to 
Buckstone, that we may say to the new manager, 
in the words of the-first song of his new piece,— 
and we do it heartily,—“‘4u revoir! au revoir / 
Bon succés, and bon espoir.? 











LODGINGS FOR THE DIGGERS. 


A Few days ago we entered the grounds of 
Clift House, Bristol, where Messrs. Acraman, 
Morgan, and Co. formerly carried on their 
extensive operations, and at first sight fancied 
- had discovered ao wt or t. Scores 
of snug, , uniform little dwellings were 
reogetl side by side, and larger constructions 
were in Pk ater It turned out that we had 
stumbled upon Mr. Hemming’s manufactory of 
portable iron houses for emigrants. 

The houses, which are simple in con- 
struction, and efficient in arrangement, eon- 
sist of a timber framing. The walls and 
roof are of galvanised ted iron. The 
walls are lined in the inside with half: 
inch boarding, covered with canvass, ready for 
apering, leaving a space of 3 inches - 
out the entire building between the iron and t 
wood-work, by which means. a complete ventila- 
tion is effected, and hi = ener in summer 
much lessened, and iner in winter, or ‘the 
framing may be filled in with sun-dried bricks. 

The ceilings are of canvas with felt above, 
pre She papering. 
erections are entirely put together with 
iron screws and belts, and may be put up by 
any inexperienced person in i ‘hours, every 
part being carefully fitted and lettered. 

The cost of a two-roomed co is 50/. 

a ch sort is made for 357. The furniture 
costs 10/7. The shutters are so as to 
serve in the day assun-blinds. ‘The houses pack 


very com to:save freight, the box formi 

100 feet inch oor Nee Hemetaghee 
a lodging‘house 114 feet by 46 fe 

vith 14 bed-rooms and 56 beds. ete 


|namely, stone quoins or vousoirs and a 


two sitting-rooms 20 feet by 20. feet, luggage. 
room, other apartments. The cost of this, 
with furniture , but exclusive of freight, 
will be 1,500/. A parsonage-house has been 


church is ordered for the same ge 72 feet by 
48 feet, with 600 sittings. e cost of the 


about 1,000/. 


employs some hundreds of workmen. 





THE GRAVEYARDS. 

An inspection of all the graveyards of the 
metropolis is being made by direction of the 
Home Secretary, and we may expect to hear 
immediately of orders to close several of them. 
Notice has been given that burials are to be 
discontinued in Roman Catholic _burial- 

und of St. John the Evangelist, and in the 

ew Bunhill-fields burial-ground, in the parish 
of St. Mary, Islington, after the 31st day of 
December next. 

The inhabitants of St. Pancras have deter. 
mined ox the purchase of land for a cemetery for 
that populous parish. 

Although we do not pretend to record all the 
vesults.of efforts for improvement or advantage 
made in the Builder, we may mention, with 
reference to our article eting St. Giles’s 
burial-ground in the Pancras-road, that it drew 
upon us some abuse, on the plea of exagger- 
alien: A meeting of the chial commis- 
-sioners was-called. to consider the statements it 
contained, and the belief expressed was that 
they were untrue. A committee was appointed, 
however, tovinspect, and on their return, as we 
understand, ‘they fully confirmed the truth of 
our remarks, made a new set of regulations 
for the guidance of those entrusted with the 
care of i ground, with what real advantage, 
however, we have yet to learn. 

With reference to burying in concrete, an 
architect says that this plan was adopted by 
him seve ears ago, in the orwood 
Cemetery. A bed, six inches thick, was laid in 
the bottom of the grave immediately before the 
funeral, and after the service, concrete, alread 
prepared, was filled in at the sides and above 
with a.layer also six inches thick. He says:— 

“T had, before long, to do the same thing 
again, exeept that the bottom bed was not 


found . ‘he previous conerete had 
siaumesn wortdie rsset stone coffin: or case fo 
the wooden. one.” 


Such a course is preferable to the guilty 
absurdity of piling up coffins under the floors of 
our churches, ‘but isnot to be recommended for 
general adoption. 








FALL OF A RATLWAY BRIDGE. 
Tux arch of the bridge over Dragley-beck- 
lane, leading from the Ulverston extension of 
the Furness Railway, and forming a ‘portion of 
that part of the Ulverston and Lancaster Rail- 
way that runs through Ulverston, way On 
Wednesday morning, blocking up the highway. 
According to ‘the Laneaster Guardian, % 1s 4 
flat arch of about 40 feet’ span, ‘built on ‘the 
The’ areh separated longitudinally oquare wi 

e arch se 0 ¥ square 
alt a ari possible im:half, and 
shortly afterwards the remaining half fell, leaving 
ge Sap 

no one ‘was passing ‘at the 
of the accident, or the consequences might have 
been attended with fatal results. The — 


and a train of -waggons ‘behind her 
just cleared the bridge,—so little, in fact, t 
the stoker-and jomped.off in alarm, 
and the driver‘turned on more steam to get out 

This form of arch is very:commonly adopt 
interior; the. stones setting 12 or 18 inc 
thick by the full depth of the arch:; ‘the bricks 
setting only four to: the foot, and’the ordinary 
4 i , 





t includes’ 


stonework. If the mortar’ is'bad°or shrinks in 


| 


commenced for the Bishop of Melbourne, and a 


church, including pulpit and fittings, will be 


The undertaking commenced with an en. 
deavour to make a light portable house for a/ 
son about to emigrate, and now Mr. Hemming 
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e least, the bridge must become dangerous, 
a! such work ‘is "agra yma ese and 
engineers cannot careful in preserving 
one uniform depth of bed in all classes of work, 
or the mortar must be of the best description, 
and the several beds to make up the level of the 
gon eee eS nee Sere Se 

ment 8 in ing litt. 
sss; autl it thedulisiebslinesl-intcomteatont i 
some form of bond, -iron, or stone, should 
be used at short intervals, so as to work the 
whole into one solid mass. Separate 44-inch 
ings of brick, in arches of spans above 30 feet, 

set in the best cement, are apt to 
and become, to the danger of the work, 
separate rings indeed. 








THE COMMISSIONERS’ PLAN FOR 
THE DRAINAGE OF LONDON. 


A sip of the pen in our statement last week 
of “The Position of the London Drainage 
Question,” made “low” of what should have 
been written Aigh, as the state of the tide at 
which a sewer should di itself into a 
tidal river to the emi matters down 
with the whole of the ébb. Most.of our readers 
will have already corrected this for themselves. 

The correction of another error would not so 
readily suggest itself, for it would be as difficult 
for our readers ‘to imagine as it-was for our- 
selves to believe, that:it is the base-line of the 
invert of Mr. F. Forster’s high level or inter- 





cepting sewer (a: hollow cylinder of not less than 
8 feet clear internal diameter), and not the | 
crown, as we said, that is laid:down at.a few inches 
below the surface of the rails of a railway to be 
crossed, and under circumstances, too, which | 
seem to preclude alike the raising of the rails 
the required 9:0r 10 feet, and the use of a dip 
or bend in the sewer to:pass it under them. 








RUSTY IRON. 


OssERvVING that not any notice has been 
given in your valuable j in ‘answer to the 
Inquiry put by B..G. is desirousof i 


the — —— = to dot a his $ oy 
iron fence from ‘being ¢ destro 
rust, I beg rig nana firrag the ‘cure for iron 
sickness is to have it galvanized (which means 
coating it with zinc). 
_ The metallic contact between the zinc and 
iron immedia suspends the destruction 
going on with latter, because the zinc is 
owest im the scale, and is the more easily 
oxidized of the two. This: waswell known 
to Sir Humphrey ‘Davy, ‘and ‘has ‘been lectured 
on’by Professor B of the Royal Mint. I 
write from my .own lence, had some 
rusty’ garden tools galvanized, that have since 
been four years:in use, and are quite perfect. 

B. R. 


_ In the Builder of the 19th ult. “B.G.” 
inquires what he»shall do to stop the corrosion 





of his iron fence. After an experience of near 
sixty years, I have also found -is RO means 
of stopping corrosion in- malleable iron, from rust- 


ing, but filing pe free from.all the scales 
and rust, and immediately giving ita good: coat of 


paint, composed of boiled oil, with 
red lead, and nen dheatirtnentot uine vege- 
table lampblack, before any more come in 


contact with the iron. 
ses ntasicheapaatens niet Me ccmmition 
‘purposes, s: e 
from corrosion, and should be seidved he ore it 
is exposed to the atmosphere, as a preventive 
to corrosion,—whether malleable or cast iron. 
I know, from experience, that when once it is 
corroded, it will work the destruction of the iron 
by corrosion under the best painting that can be 
used. It would be wellif all malleable iron, whilst 


‘strong boiled ail, and carefull in some 
place until it were yd, before :it 
was used ings, after 


g. * . this 
hint. in their specifications, for the good of their 





employers. Crentcatus. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL AT 
DERRY. 

5; ts works of the Roman Catholic gee 
a are progressing according to the 

of Mr. Carth ‘ sekieest pep the a 
intendence of Mr. Whelan, contractor for the 
Ulster branch bank of Derry. The masonry 
is built of Mica slate. The dressings are of 


sige from Newry, and the internal dressi 
c, are of Scotch sandstone. The nave is 120 


by 30 feet, and the north and south aisles 120 
by 18 feet each; the chancel 40 by 30 feet; 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament 30 by 18 feet ; 
south porch 17 by 14.feet. At the west.end of 
the nave is a tower 18 feet in clear, walls 7 feet 
thick; and at the north-east of north aisle are 
sacristies, The style is Gothic, of the Early 
Perpendicular period. The east window of 
chancel is about 25 feet in width by 50 in 
height, and has nine bays. The east windows of 
side chapels are 12 feet wide and 25 feet high, 
with four bays. At the angles are buttresses 
with mo weatherings and terminated b 
octagonal crocketted pinnacles. The aisle 
clerestory windows have three bays, with 
buttresses between them; and the parapets 
are perforated and moulded. On the west 
elevation a great double door with deeply 
moulded jambs forms the entrance to tower, 
and over this is a window 16 feet wide 
and 38 feet high, with five bays. 

The third stage of tower contains a series of 


niches for and the fourth s elaborate 
Silty’ cindoon|xol pundiliog soli vatlotases 


terminating in pinnacles. whole is sur- 
mounted by a spire with windows at intervals, 
the total height being 300 feet. The nave is 
separated from the aisles by piers and arches 
(seven bays on each side). The piers are 
octagonal in plan, 24 feet high; and from 
ground to crown of arches is 36 feet. The 
chancel is divided from nave by a deeply- 
moulded chancel-arch 61 feet high to crown o 


;| interior fittings. 


also extending their premises... Mr. Beard- 
wood is og: Mera al 

The intended floating-dock at Cork, ‘which is 
to cover an area of six acres, is'to ‘be com- 
menced immediately by the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company. An outlay of. 
50,0007. is er buildi in 
Cork and the neighhourhood are m progress 
and projected. 

The ¢ wooden bridge over the river Suir 
is completed: it is stated to be 567 feet wider 
than that at Waterford, but the river is 
divided ‘by an island at the point where the 
Waterford and Limerick line crosses, At the 
Kilkenny ‘side, a drawbridge has ‘been con- 
structed by Messrs. Mallet of Dublin. The 
stations on this line are in progress of eom- 
o_. and the different bridges are nearly 

ed. 

Improvements in Connemara are talked of. 
bi - at Mr. bid po r, nd meg om 

esigned the laying out of a on of the 
shore with vi ay the purpose of 
this an attractive watering-place. We woul 
suggest to the new “purchaser” not to dis- 

the comforts of the labouring classes, 
who, in this locality, are well known to ‘be in a 
wretched state of poverty. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Louth—At a recent meeting of the Lincoln- 
> flooring ’ seating 4 t e 0 
wae a ; othe design sone 
rector to the committee. i i 
also the erection of a vestry, and ‘the i 
out of the chaneel and tower arches—the 
now blocked up by the chancel ceiling and an 
unsightly plaster partition, afid the latter ‘by 
a cumbrous and useless gallery. The repair of 
the chancel includes new east window, roof, and 
The church is to be warmed 


ide chapels hot-water apparatus placed under the vestry, 
oie coal oie 97 feet . from |e ine termina Eye eae ‘The printi 
roof is to be of open timber-work, similar to that alc sao rere 
(described in the Builder) of St. Catherine’s, ~ihe'ak he’ Car Sie decel 4 one by 
Meath-street, Dublin, designed by the same th Arve onl will be atthe 
architect. ‘The works are up to the level of the por s — fag et —— the 
~ of aisles’ windows, a height of about 12| (a of St. M Mention, a Hogetbepe 








TRISH NEWS. 


Pere aay a the one Great 
estern are about to proce immediately 
with the construction of the branch lines from 
Mullingar to Cavan and Longford. The total 
length is about fifty miles, and tenders from 
contractors have been invited. Mr. Hemans, 


5) pan 

newly erected church near Portadown 
has been consecrated by the Lord Bishop .of 
Down and Connor. 

It is expected that the electric wires will be 
at work on the Great Southern and Western 
line in a short time: Messrs. Fox.and Hender- 
son, coniractors. Belfast and Galway are, it is 
stated, to be put shortly in connection with the 
English lines by the submarine telegraph from 
Donaghadee to Portpatrick. Messrs. Newall 
and Co. contractors. 

The Limerick and Ennis line is to be 
pomeeere with, the grand jury of County Clare 


resolved to tee the interest on 

75,0007. Messrs. Kinder and Johnston, con- 
Nearly all the buildings he Kells 

the buildi on the Kells ex- 

Pine, A have been contracted for: the 


ing of the rails has commenced. Messrs. 
en and Moore, contractors. 

The Cork Atheneum is to be situated 

between. Halfmoon-street and the eastern en- 


closing wall of the Cork Institution: tenders] 


are invited. 

We are told that a new qpeds he erected 
at Dundalk, and that St. n’s quay, and a 
tract of waste land adjoining, have been pur- 
chased by Mr. Russell for'the purpose. 

The ‘ Monster House ” os at 
Dublin has caused a stir in the building ‘trade : 
oe new mart wma es i street (of = we 

ve spoken previously) is pro ; 
Todd, en ve deterininadt caey oh altera- 
tions, and Messrs. Me‘Birney and ‘Collis are 


essrs.| accident, by explosica or otherwise. 





(at which church considerable works are in pro- 

ess and contemplation), intended to be executed 

the — were-also submitted and ap- 

THR . Maughan and Fowler, of 

Youth, architects, are intrasted with the resto- 
et Kool The steeple of Fast Keal church, 
which has —— = idated state; from 
old age and y, lately fell to the ground, 
forcing the earth up ‘into an embankment three 
or four feet high, and, by the top alighting 
pect seer ger ae great portion 
embedded some feet im the ground. The’ 
of the’church, ‘which is also fast decaying, has 
been considerably shaken by the fall, has 
had ‘to be shored up; and the whole of the 
edifice, it is will have to be ‘pulled 
down. Some workmen, employed in repairing 
the prin: 3 pots itional ties to the 
structure, had only left the building three ‘hours 
Leder Seas occurrence, and were to have 
resumed their work on the day following. 

Long Sutton —It was d, that when the 
new bridge here should be finished, no accidents 

ald occur, as was ‘frequently the case when 
stood. But notwi that 
the ‘new b turns aside, instead of upwards, 
and thereis much more room, sometimes 
still do serious . The reason is, that 
the curve of the river at the spot where the 
idge i ide on one side, 


the old bri 


is ing completion. / 
for the font:-has ‘been presented to the churc 
and the open roofs of the side aisles are neatly 


co : 
i ‘for occupation. Various means 

Sronmensents, it id pull linve heen ‘thalle/ tie Wile 

of preventing the possibility of another 


these we is a “ patent seélf-acting ‘alam 
whistle ” ix the boiler, which announces e 
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an excess or & deficiency of water or steam. The 
tank by which the boiler and the whole esta- 
blishment are supplied with water stands on the 
roof of the editing. and is supplied from the 


City Water-works. The pe es aa or 
a) 


“horses,” for the washi hment, are 
‘now made of galvanized iron instead of wood, 


which was liable to warp. The baths are twenty 
in number, comprising six first-class and eight 
second for men, and three first and three second 
for women. 
Kidderminster.—It is proposed to erect here 
a public building suitable for musical purposes, 
lectures, corn exchange, &c. A meeting to 
consider the project has been announced. 
Ledbury.—An altar-tomb, to the memory of 
Lady serene Maria Cocks, has just been com- 
pleted by Mr. Poole, of Westminster. It pre- 
sents a novelty in this branch of art. e 
material employed is Cornish serpentine marble, 
which has tems profusely used in the lately re- 
built church of Eastnor, for the moenety chapel 
of which the tomb has been designed. i 
stone takes a high polish, is rich in colour, and 
makes a ground for the mosaic cross which is 
inlaid on the top. The cross has fleury termi- 
nations, plinth and stepped base, in gold, blue, 
red, and white glass ; the base and terminations 
being in brass electro-gilt. On the splayed 4 
moulding of the tomb is a verge of brass. The 
nd is in raised letters on a black ground :— 
“In memory of the Lady Margaret Maria Cocks, 
only conemer of John Somers, first Earl Somers, 
who died the 10th May, A.D. 1849, in the 
humble hope of a joyful resurrection. ‘ Her life 
was hid with Christ in God. ’” 
Birmingham.—The foundation-stone of a new 
c in connection with the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, was laid on Monday in last week, at 
the corner of Benacre-street, in the Bristol- 
road, The chapel will cost 4,400/. and contain 
1,200 sittings, a proportion free. The 
architects of the building are Messrs. Wilson 
and Fuller, of Bath; Mr. Upton, of Bir- 
ingham, is the builder. — 5 riekoat 
olverhampton.—As a substitute for the 
Orphan Asy um in. Queen-street, erected and 
a: play y Mr. J. a. larger building, 
one of more architectural pretensions, is 
beng, now erected on Goldthorn-hill; south 
of peppery The old asylum accom- 
modates only fourteen boys and three girls; 
the new one is intended for fifty boys and 
thirty girls, of all England. The cost of the 
baildine, will be 6,000/. towards which sum 
4,000. are already i peat and the insti- 
tution will be suppo by subscriptions—the 
subscribers having power to elect to its benefits. 
On Tuesday in last week the corner-stone of 
the new ga was laid. The new building 
will be in the Elizabethan style, having a pro- 
jecting entrance with wings and projecti 
extremities, and a bell tower surmounting the 
central portion. Mr. Joseph ren) dag the 
architect, and Mr. John Elliott the builder. 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock.—The chief stone of a 
new church, to be erected at Shakspere-street, 
Stockport-road, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, and 
dedicated to St. Stephen, was laid on Thursday 
in last week. The church is to be built of 
stone, in the Geometric Decorated Gothic style, 
from the designs of Mr. E. H. Shellard, of this 
town. It is to consist of a nave, measuring 
80 feet 7 inches by 40 feet 10 inches internally, 
and two transepts 25 feet 10 inches wide, and 


projecting 19 feet from nave. There is to be| 


no ¢ and each t is cut off from 
the nave by a two-centred arch 23 feet wide. 
At the south-east corner will be a tower of three 
stages, 18 feet 3 inches square, without but- 
tresses, and 56 feet hi i by pinnacles 
and cornice, and mre ing a spire 69 Feet high 
from base to top of vane, making the total 
height of tower and spire 125 feet. The prin- 
cipal front will be to Milton-street, and it will 
consist of the tower (through which is to be 
the main entrance, and a window of five lights, 
with ornamental . in the head. The 
internal arrangement accommodate about 
1,000 persons, about one-third free. The tran- 
septs are covered by galleries, supported on 


light iron columns. The roof ‘tim will be 
open and stained, and all the wood-work of the 

which are very plain in character, will 
also be stained. 


The cost of the building is to 


be about 3,000/. According to the Manchester 
Courier, it is also contemplated to erect a parson- 

, at a cost of 1,000/. on one side, and commo- 
dious schools on the other. 

Preston.—The Temperance Association here 
have decided to erect a new building, to be called 
“The Public Hall and Temperance Institute.” 
Land has already been purchased in Chadwick’s 
Orchard. The proposed extent of the building 
is 20 yards by 32; the basement is to be com- 
posed of shops to the front, and the other parts 
occupied as a school-room, reading-room, com- 
mittee-room, &c. The hall is to extend over 


the whole, and to seat 1,500 ns.’ The 
estimated cost of the buildi outfit, inde- 
pendent of land, is about 2,500/. -Towards this 


several sums are already promised, and in fur- 
therance of the object in view a public sae 
was convened at the Exchange Rooms, on Wed- 
nesday in last week, when appropriate resolu- 
tions were unanimously come to by a numerous 
meeting. ; 

land.—The chief stone of a Roman Catho- 
lic chapel was laid here on Good Friday. “Mr. 
Holland, of Leyland, is the contractor for the 
building, the dimensions of which, as at present 
laid out, will be 60 feet by 40. The ‘chapel is 
to be dedicated to St. Mary. 








ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, DONCASTER. 


Tue destruction of Doncaster Church, which 
took place on Monday, February 28th, has been 
very generally felt as a t calamity. It 
would be difficult to describe the sorrow which 
is expressed in the immediate district,—a sorrow 
creditable to the country. A long and careful 
inquiry into the origin of the fire has been made 
me the coroner, Mr. Lister, and at the end of 
the seventh day the jury gave the following 
verdict :— 

“In the absence of more conclusive evidence, the 
jury find that the actual origin of the fire is involved 
in mystery—that it was accidental ; but they incline 
to the opinion that the probable cause may be assigne 
to the state of the north flue, the defective and unsafe 
construction of the heating apparatus, and particularly 
the negligence and inattention of those who had 
charge of them. . The jury cannot close,their inquiry 
into this awful visitation without stronglydmpressing 
upon the town-council the lamentably d e supply 
of water—the want of sufficient fire-plugs, and an 
and a more powerful engine, with sufficient hose for 
sudden emergencies.” 


It is to be hoped that the custodes of other 
churches will take warning by the lamentable 
destruction here, and direct such attention to be 
paid to the flues as may, at any rate, lessen the 
chance of conflagration. When ruin is accom- 
plished, grief is of no avail. A very small 
amount, at the a moment, of the energy and 

illingness to make sacrifices which have been 
exhibited in Doncaster since the disaster would 
have prevented the necessity. 

Our readers will see by the engraving which 
accompanies this notice that the church was 
mainly of the Perpendicular period, and that the 
tower was its finest feature. It is thought that 
oe this served as a lantern, open to the 
ay of the church. Ina tae r. Ferrey, 
in April, 1852, suggesting several alterations, 
this part of the church is thus spoken of :— 

.““The Tower—This may properly be termed a 
lantern: the large windows in the design of the upper 
part could never have been intended to light the belfry 
only ; for such a purpose they would have been out of 

character. The well-executed finials of the ogee- 
headed labels over the tower arches ; the figure carry- 
ing a shield with armorial bearings, now i = 
by the ringing-floor,—all prove that these ornaments 
were intended to be seen, but at present they are com- 
petty in shade by the position of the ringers’ loft. 

t would give great dignity to the church if the ring- 
ing-floor were removed and the fine tower windows 
permitted to shed their light into the centre of the 
transept. - The large bells now filling the tower are of 
later date than the tower itself. _ In all probability, a 
few bells only, and those of less weight, occupied the 
lantern when first constructed. These could be easily 
chimed from the body of the church. - In order to 
ring the present musical peal of bells, I should suggest 
the construction of a corbelled ‘stone around 
saiing tal oo a little lower than the 
existing belfry floor. gallery would be similar in 
effect to the in the centre tower of Durham 
Cathedral, and it need not project more than 4 feet, 





as this would afford sufficient space for the ringers; 


seen, perhaps, 
be assigned | | for the fire 





and by this arrahgement the handsome windows of the 
tower would be visible from the body of the church.” 


The dimensions of the churth-were, internally, 
from east to west, extreme k 153 feet: 
extreme width in the transept, from:north to 
south, 85 feet 6. inches; width of nave dag 
aisles, 67 feet 2 inches; height of the tower to 
the apex of pinnacles, 140 feet; height of the 
nave 5 toa floor to ceiling, 52 feet: ‘The 
church was built of magnesian limestone, upon 
which the fire acted powerfully.* . . 

From a will published by the Surtees Societ 
it ars that money was left in 1393 for build- 
ing the west window (a very fine — of the 
style) ; this fixes the date of the building with 
tolerable accuracy, and is borne out by the fact 
that money was also left for. Howden Tower, 
the arrangement and design of which have 
many things in common with Doncaster. Tickhill 
is also mentioned, and this again has an open 
canopied battlement resembling that at Don- 
caster. ‘We may presume, therefore, that the 
rebuilding of the church commenced at the end 
of the fourteenth century, that it proceeded 
gradually, and that, with the exception of 
some Karly English remains of the previous 
church in the chancel, and some bad late work 
on the north side, it is of one period and pro- 
bably from one hand. 

The iers of the nave (two of which were 
restored under Messrs. Hadfield and Weightman 
three months since) are octangular and massive, 
built of small wall stones and filled with rubble. 
The caps are very like Early English mouldings. 
It may be that these formed ‘part of the 
Early English church: the arches were v 
flat, = 4 two a, > ; 
Altogether, the interior di i e@ expec- 
tations raised by. the staan, though the 
central piers and arches were grand and simple— 
well-proportioned,—the arches: equilateral, 
The north transept had a 7-light window, which 
was so choked up by a huge gallery that it is 
better in its rumed state than 


The plan of the churcli, it will be observed, is 


cruciform, a almost precisely like Rother- 
ham and Sheffield, both in the deanery. There 
was a very fine rood-screen which, however, had 
been barbarously treated about thirty years ago: 
ié was of oak, with the rich fan-groined cor- 
nice so frequent in perpendicular rood-screens. 

’-The charm of the old church consisted not in 
any icularly fine detail, but rather in the 

rand size and light and fair proportions of the 
céntral tower : this gave to the group a cathedral. 
like effect, and induced a belie that the church 
was larger than it really proved tobe. 

_ At the north-east angle of the tower was 
quaint staircase, circular on plan, corbelled out, 
and fitting in, as it were, between the angle but- 
tresses—very beautiful, and so strong that it 1s 
the onl ment left of the church. Doubtless, 
when the débris shall have been cleared away, 
many interesting evidences will be found of the 
former church. There is an arch 6 feet wide on 
the south side of the chancel, with nail-head 
enrichment round it, which appears to have been 
over the sedilia ; there is also, in the north wall, an 
aumbry. The rubble-work of the a boo 
portion is remarkably ect, and 
exceedingly well :done.. If it be correct’ that 
the castle Hea Doncaster takes its name 
stood upon the site of St. George’s Church, 
some of the stones of the ‘old castle may now 


rhaps be found. © > pas 
Pit seems to be d that it is 
desirable to keep tolerably close to the original 
model, but to alter and improve in detail. Central 
towers or lanterns form the distinguishing feature 


of Yorkshire churehes,—as mucht so a8 the lofty 
western towers of the churches. of Suffolk 

Somerset are characteristic of those counties,— 
and Doncaster afforded one of the best examples 





’ At a meeting which was held in Doncaster 0” 
the 29th ult.—whereat the Queen unexpectedly 
evinced her y with the town by sending 
1001—the rebuilding of ‘the was deter- 

7 om, and. i Of. tating in th 
whole to 17,700/. were announced. « The cost i 
calculated at 40,000/. exclusive of orgam and 





ad 
* A good engraving of the church was published in 1638, from 6 
. Tawing by Mr. Weightman. 
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CAUTION TO PAPER STAINERS. 
UNDER COPYRIGHT OF DESIGNS’ ACT. 


Husért v. Paywrer, before Vice-Chancellor 
sir W. P. Wood.—In this'case the plaintiff, of 


sought to restrain Thomas Paynter, a paper- 
hanger and stainer, of Cheltenham, from igs 
imitations of a certain paper-hanging, the pat- 
tern or design of which was the tered pro- 
perty or copyright of plaintiff ; also that an 
aecount mi ordered to be taken of all the 
defendant fraudulently made of the said 
pattern. The injunction was granted, with 
costs; the blocks and stock to be given up to 


be destroyed. 








GAS. 
A PAPER on “‘ ing, Ventilating,and Cook- 
ing by ar ak Mr. J. 6. N. Rutter, a man of 
oreat ical experience asa gas engineer, 
roth of a useful little pamphlet on “Gas- 
lighting in Private Dwellings,” was read at the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, on 16thFebruary, and>is.| 
reported at some length in the threepenny Journa 
of the Society of Arts of Y8th ult. Mr. Rutter 
escribed the usual gas stoves, and reprobated 
their use without proper ventilation by flues, 
long enough—say at least half a dozen feet, but 
as much longer as convenient. .or necessary in 
order to distribute the: heat. before quitting the 
apartment ; and then, if possible, to be inserted 
into a chimney with a.good draught. As the. 
heat in sucha ane tube would a 
in intensity, p Ss, we re remark, 
it might ni» be cia nociet a room 
in such a way as to be no eyesore, but 
rather to appear as a ‘sort of skifting, 
though detached entirely from the wall plaster 
by brackets ; or, as suggested’ after: the paper 
was read, it might be compactly coiled beside 
or around the stove itself. Shonld the room 
have no chimney, or a. bad one, it ought to be 
carried to another, and “‘in its. course,”’ said the 
reader, “whether rising above the room or 
descending below it, special care:must be taken 
to incline the tube downwards towards the 
chimney it is to enter. This is to ensure the 

ect drai of the condensed vapour. A 
of about 1 inch in -every 10 will be suffi- 
= z A — aw in eae — 
van oO or and cooking 
shemale be pretty aaeataes admitted. We 
think, however, thatthe propriety of ventilating 
gas-burners, especially in small apartments, 
which in fact they not only light, but also heat, 
and that sometimes offensively, ‘from rere want 
of ventilation, ought to have 
on than it was. 


en more insisted 








FUNERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
IN REFERENCE TO METROPOLITAN BURIAL-GROUNDS. 

As it is highly important that the burial-grounds 
in this great metropolis should he speedily closed, 
and as one of the obstacles to their being so is the 
difficulty of deciding on what may be the best plan to 
adopt for future burials, I hope that, through the 
interest you take in the subject, you will allow me to 
allude to a few points that occur to me, as they may 
produce more valuable suggestions from others. 

Many persons assume, as an admitted ‘fact, that the 
dead must necessarily be. conveyed along the railways ; 
but I doubt whether that would have any decided 
advantage, and there are certainly many reasons. why 
it would be objectional. That system wonld render 
three different sets of carriages and attendants neces- 
sary, and therefore I think it very unlikely to prove 
the cheapest,—one set to take the bodies to the 
railway, another to convey them on the line, and a 

set to convey them the line to the burial- 
ground! The railway companies would have to pro- 
Vide carriages especially for the dead, and a ready 
supply of coffins of all sizes at each-station, that the 
bodies might not. be longer exposed than was neces- 
sary after what would come under the heading of 
railway accidents,” and which might be expected to 
oecur about once a week on an average. 
The living travellers by railway might look on the 
passage of the dead by the same road as an additional 
and ‘unn of the line. Even the 
relatives of the dead, in cases where contagious 
disease ‘had been the canse of death, would not be 
thought the most desirable travelling-companions ; and 
si some of the railway-carriages would soon be 
thought about as dangerous‘as the locality of a fever- 
hospital. As the porters, &c. at. the railway stations 
would be the same as attended on the dead and their 


relatives, this would be not onl » but 
Sacccensner aise 

The question, therefore, recurs,—‘“ What better plan 
can be suggested?” And. my answer is, let each large 
parish, in most cases, have its own separate.and in- 
dependent mode of conveyance, and let smaller 
parishes unite, if convenient, to convey the bodies 
direct to the new burial-grounds. If the bodies had 
not to be taken more than ten miles, or such a distance 
as would allow a set of horses to go and return con- 
veniently in the same day, the conveyance for that 
distanee would probably be cheaper than by railway. 

It might be arranged thus :—A hearse, constructed 
for the especial purpose of containing six or eight 
bodies when necessary, might be taken ten miles b 
one horse ; because eight bodies would not be likely to 
weigh more than eighty stones, or half a ton. 

A funeral omnibus, containing twelve or sixteen 
relatives of the dead, could. be taken the same distance 
by three horses; and when the roads were good, two 
horses might be -sufficient for taking sixteen persons. 


and | In, most cases a.smaller-hearse' and.a smaller omnibus 


than those alluded to above would be sufficient for the 
day ; but. probably it-would be convenient to have 
them of different: sizes, so as to be:suitable fora small 
number or a larger number of funerals. 

If the hearse and the omnibus were the same in 
general plan of construction, but with such a 
distinetion, as to ornament and outward appearance, 
as would at once mark the faneral of those who were 
being buried at the expense of their own families, the 
benefit of cheapness, arising from.taking several parties 
by the same carriage, would still be available for some 
of that. class; and I think it might be in many cases 
quite as cheap: as at present. B. A. 








Potices of Books. 


Architectural Publication Society. Part III. of 
vol...for 1851-59. 


Tue feature in the part just now issued by the 
Architectural Publication Society, is an essa’ 
on Baths, by Messrs. Ashpitel and Whichcord, 
with illustrations very neatly lithographed by 
Vincent Brooks, of Oxford-street. In the 
historical portion of the article much interesti 
and recondite information is brought together. 

In a short notice of hip-knobs, Mr. Morant 
ne the following from a work by E. 

e La Quériére :— 

“Tt is supposed that the word ‘épi’ arose from 
the similarity existing between the ornaments so called 
and ears of corn (épis de blé) ; nevertheless, it seems 
that the origin of épi, espi, would be more correctly 
given as espié, espiel, espiet, espieu, é.c. épée, &c. ; 
and in general anything pointed, from spzxa, as is 
found in the Glossaire de la Langue Romane, of 
Roquefort. That the term ‘espi’ was used in the 
fifteenth century, is proved bya manuscript (Comptes 
de la Fabrique dela Paroisse Saint Laurent de Rouen, 
for the year 1470-71,—suppressed in 1791), in the 
archives in the Department de la Seine Inférieure, in 
the depét of the ancient library of the cathedral of 
Rouen, which says: ‘A Cardinot le Pelletier, pour 
cent liures de plomb, n’est pas comprinse la peine et 
salaire de la fachon des cing epis des chapelles du 
hault de Vesglise tant de costé que d’aultre com- 
menchés 4 faire et. mesme du plomb.’ ” 


The derivation here suggested may be correct ; 
but in that case it must have applied first to the 
sort of roof-we call a hip-roof, to which the hip- 
knob belongs ; asa gable-knob is the knob ona 

ble, and a ridge-knob the knob.on the ridge. 

ipe or hyppis a Saxon word, meaning the pro- 
jection of the haunch-bone of an animal. 

The part.contains three interesting sketches 
in illustration of “Court.” namely, the Dey’s 
Palace, Algiers, and the House of the Provincial 
Assembly at Barcelona, both by Herr Diebitsch ; 
and the quadrangle of a house in the Via 
Amalfitania, Syracuse, by Mr. Alfred Green, 
satisfactorily lithographed by Hullmandel and 
Walton. e part is altogether a good one. 


The Principles of Mechanical Philosophy ap- 
plied to Industrial Mechanics; forming a 
Sequel to the Author’s “ Exercises on Mechanics 
and Natural Philosophy.” By Tuomas Tate, 
F.R.A.S. of Kneller Training College, 
Twickenham, &c. London: Longman and 
Co. 1853. 

Mr. Tate must be one of the most industrious 

and indefatigable of men. This is a still more 

elaborate and more lengthened work than most 
of the host he has ay published. It is 





intended to give a comprehensive yet concise 








ition of the princi of Mechanical 
Philosophy yas applied to industrial mechanics. 
With the view of rendering the subject. instruc- 
tive to practical engineers and teachers, the 


investigations are mostly conducted on braic 
and geometrical principles, and meen ap- 


[Eo vest eaichegpeenr ee tose 
e work, which appears to have been 
hy-o-magiodt.<h aeae iples manifested in the 
reat. ial Exhibition, especially in 
hydraulic science. It contains various —— 
—_ both in matter and in method, as 
or determining the point of rupture in an arch, 


y | relative to the flow of water in pipes and 
channels, on the work of re a mn 


ineluding re-action of wheels, and the centrifugal 


pump, &c. 


A School Atlas of Physical, Political, and 
Commercial Biography ; with descriptive 
letter-press. By Epwanp Hucues, F.R.A.S. 
F.R.G.S.; Associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, &c. The maps compiled 
and engraved by Epwarp Weer, F.R.G8. 
London: Longman and Co. 1853. 

Tue object of this work is to exhibit within a 

moderate compass the present condition of 

geo ical knowledge in all its bearings, in- 
ing the accessions made of late — 
by Humboldt, yand:others. It 

ready and apparently accurate information to 

the general reader as well as to the student. 





The maps present at one view the natural and 
litical divisions, laws of climate, ctions, 


. of the different countries, continents, and 
quarters of the globe, and are most instructive, 
especially to those who wish.to get at such — 
ticulars without much reading or tro 
Besides. four maps of the world in its zoological, 
botanical, clima ical, and general aspects, 
there are a physical and a commercial map of 
each.se continent, a geological and com- 
mercial map of the British Isles, of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, &c. with the fields on 


sting | 9 small scale, and the whole are clear and nicely 


engraved. 


lement to the Post Ofice London Directory 
Jor 1853. Kelly and Co. Temple Bar. 

Tuis is a.useful-supplement, published annually, 

shortly after the assembling of Parliament im 

Feb under the patronage of the Post- 


master-General, and en other 
information, a Peerage and i tary Di- 
rectory, with town and country addresses, 
offices, &c. and a Postal Directory corrected to 
the date of publication. 


The Farmers’ Manual of Agricultural Chemistry. 
By A. Normanpy, Author of “The Com- 
mercial Handbook pegs a yg ay 
George Knight » Foster-lane, 
Cheapside. 1853. 


Mz. Normanpy is an author who has-already 
done the public good service, as our readers 
detcting en exon vetlige shel otfeaons option a 
ous 

adulteration which prevails to such a tremendous 
Gear . decedling bl : lis P Poms 
cheapening and un metropo hop- 
iota te the present, as.in the previous 
instance, the author’s labours were engaged ‘by 
Messrs. George Knight and Sons, the wn 
manufacturers of chemical and philosophical 
apparatus, who have thus cntalal y adopted a 
legitimate mode of promoting their own wel- 
fare while doing the ic a serviee. The 
present little manual ought to be of con- 
i a re advent of that 
wond evelopment of agricultural manu- 
facture which may assuredly be looked for 
with confidence ere another generation pass 
away, and which the younger portion of the 
present ion of farmers might do an 
immense deal by means’of such books as this on 
the chemistry, and others on the mechanics, of 
agriculture, to hasten and extend. 

In addition to precise and minute, as well as 


simple, instructions as to the ha era T0- 
partion and analysis of soils, other 
of importance in the main portion of the book, 
it contains a curious and practically im 
division on the subject of insects eg to 
crops, &c. and how to get rid of them;, with 
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another on the diseases of the cereals, with 
remarks on their prevention and cure. The 
whole is illustrated with numerous wood 


The Glass and the New Orystal Palace. B 
Grorce CrurksHanx. London: J. Cassell. 
1853. 

Tis is another of Mr. Cruikshank’s earnest, 

clever, but eccentric attacks on the monster 

evil,—the bottle. He urges the inconsistency 





of endeavouring to keep the Crystal Palace 
closed on a Sun ‘f while the public-house and 
the gin-shop,—‘“ the broad ro: 

and women 





Scutprors’ ComPeEtitions.—Remembering the 
admirable manner in which you have from time to 
time exposed the injurious system of competition 
among architects, I trust you will also permit a 
sculptor to ery out. How absurd it is, that in the 
event of a work of fine art being ired, various 
sculptors should be called upon to furnish ideas to a 
committee, without remuneration! I do not speak 
of middle men or juniors, but those of established 
fame,— when each one is perfectly competent to 
carry out the work; and who would, if required, 
furnish not one, but half a dozen designs,—a competi- 
tion in itself; but then cheerfully undertaken. Too 


frequently these competitions emanate from the self- 


ad which leads men | will and vanity of a single committeeman. He thinks 
misery, destruction, and perdition,” | not for one moment of the toil and anxious hours of 


—are kept open. It is impossible to over-estimate the sculptor wasted. Why should not each party 


the evil, or to overpraise Mr. Cruikshank’s con- | 


tinuous efforts against it. 





HM#iscellanea. 

BaitisHh ARCHZOLOGICAL AssocraTION.—At an 

i meeting of this society on the 23rd ult. 
Mr. 8. Solly, A.M. in the chair,—the Rev, Thomas 
Hugo, A.M. read a paper on the various forms and 





nominated to compete, receive payment for the time 
he devotes to the common object, excepting the most 
approved, who obtains the work ? What an advantage 
to art would such a course be. It would create union 
and concord in place of jealousy and heartburnings, as 
at present ; and how can sculpture thrive under such 
circumstances? What have we gained by competi- 
tion? Look around, and discover if you can; but 
even, if here and there an isolated case does occur, 
look within to the dozens of disappointed and im- 


uses of the ancient weapon known by us as the poverished unsuccessful competitors, who have been 


“Celt,” and the probable modes in which they were! drawn into competing by s 


attached to the handle, ing to the purposes to 


jous assurances and 


golden p s. Itis to be hoped that sculptors 


which they were applied. Mr. Hugo presented to the | will take the hint and unite to oppose all future com- 


association several etchings by him of specimens in 
his possession, or which have come under his notice ; 
and after remarking that he believed them to have 
been invariably made either of stone or brass, in- 
vited the members of the association and others to 
forward him drawings or particulars of any of these 
interesting relics of the warfare of the ancients, 
which they may have or know of, in order to assist 
him in his design of making a complete series of 
etchings of the celt in all its forms and of different 
periods. Mr. Cuming said he believed the stone 
to be the earlier manufacture, and suggested it as 
probable that the brass celt became in universal use 
when they were copied by the ruder tribes, who saw 
the inferiority of their stone ones on the field of 
battle ———Mr. Planché said, as regards the doubt as 
to whether they were for warlike or domestic pur- 
poses, that they were most probably used for both, 
and that they were as effectual in cutting down a tree 
as an enemy. Mr. Charles Bailey said that he 
once saw an iroz celt, in the sion of Abraham 
Kirkman.——Several exhibitions were made to the 
association ; and Mr. Petti read another portion 
of his paper on the antiquity of playing cards. It 
relates (as we stated in our last report of this society), 
more particularly to a pack supposed to be made for 
the amusement of Charles II. when an exile at the 
Hague, in caricature of Cromwell and his adherents. 
They are complete, and are divided into suits of 
hearts, clubs, &c. as at present. The chief part of 
the surface, however, is taken up with a copper-plate 
engraving and inscription, the style of the card being 
atthe top. Mr. Pettigrew, after a dissertation on the 
origin of playing cards generally, has not only given 
elucidation of every subject on each one of the pack 
above mentioned, but has introdueed biographical 
sketches (if we may so term them), of every indi- 
vidual caricature. 

Sea-saND FoR Mortar.—Has the following 
method ever been tried for making sea-sand usable 
in building ? washing the sand in dilute oil of vitriol, 
80 as to separate the salts from the silicious particles, 
pouring off the fluid, and washing again, twice or 
more, in fresh water. I think a “seasider” might 
try this with advantage —E. W. T. 

Desiecn ror Gates, Sr. Gerorcr’s Hatt, 
LiverPoo..—The council have awarded to Messrs. 
Hoole, Robson, and Hoole, of Sheffield, the premium 
of 217. and to Messrs. M , of Birmingham, 
the sno of 10/. 10s. for the designs submitted 
for the gates in St. George’s Hall. 

THe “Moperatevr” Lamp.—yYou inform us 
that our lively neighbours call us “varnished barba- 
rians,” Alack! in matters of art we cannot plead 
“not guilty” to this impeachment; for who but 
ummitigated barbarians would purchase those vile 

which, swarming, locust-like, from the ateliers 
of Paris, have invaded the shop-fronts of the principal 
dealers in the article in our most public thoroughfares ? 
ONE WHO HOPED BETTER THINGS FROM 
THE Dornes or 1851. 

*,* We protested against this lamp, in an artistic 
point of view, some weeks ago; and the De ent 
of Practical Art, adopting our suggestion, an 
example in their “Chamber of Horrors.” In conse- 
quence, avowedly, of our remarks, more than one 
Mesere Tylor and Son, of Warwickeinne, Newpaie 

essrs. arwick- 
street, whose baths we commended some time since, 
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petition, excepting under wholesome regulations.— 
A Scunpror. 

InstiTuTION oF Crvit ENGINEERS.—The evenings 
of March 15th and 22nd were entirely devoted to the 
discussion of Mr. D. K. Clark’s paper “On Locomo- 
tive Boilers.” In the course of it, as an example of 
the objections to long tubes, the results were given of 
the work done by a luggage engine, on the London 
and North Western Railway, before and after alter- 
ation. That engine originally had tubes 14 feet long, 
with a total surface of upwards of 800 feet; the 
length of the tubes was diminished to 4 feet 9 inches, 
and the total surface was reduced to about 500 feet, 
when it was found that a saving in fuel of 40 per 
cent. per ton per mile, moved, was produced, with a 
saving of 23 per cent. per mile run; the coke used 
per ton per mile, with long tubes, before alteration, 
being *504 lb. and with the short tubes ‘298 1b. A 
comparison was drawn between the recent experi- 
ments, by Mr. Marshall, on the large fire-box engine, 
and those on the long-boiler engine, made during the 
gauge inquiry, the results being, with the former, a 
consumption of 40 Ibs. per mile, with’an average load 
of 64 tons, and with the latter, a consumption of 
27 lbs. per mile, with a load of nearly 60 tons. The 
recorded results of the work of the passenger trains, 
on the Eastern Counties line, for the last half-year, 
showed an average consumption of coke under 18 Ibs. 
per mile run. It was contended that hitherto no 
advantages had resulted from the extension of the 
fire-box and the reduction of the length of the tubes, 
still it was possible that this innovation might, by 
directing attention to the subject, lead to important 
modifications of the structure of locomotive boilers, 
which should possess compactness,—lightness,—power 
of raising sufficient steam, with rapidity, for perform- 
ing the required work,—strength to resist the chance 
of explosions, and a form calculated to diminish the 
disastrous effects of explosions when they occurred,— 
facility of repair, especially of the fire-box, which was 
the part most liable to deterioration, being most 
severely acted on by the fire, and also requiring more 
support than the tubes, the latter being at the same 
time cheaper and of thinner metal, whilst, by an 
extension of their length, the diameter of the external 
shell of the boiler could be diminished. The fire-grate 
should not be larger than would evaporate the required 

uantity of water in steam, within a given time, with 
the utmost practical economy of fuel, and if that were 
accomplished, it was of little importance whether the 
evaporating heat was communicated through the fire- 
box, or by the tube surface. The discussion will be 
resumed on the 5th. 


STRIKES AND ADVANCE oF WaceEs.—In various 
parts of the country, workmen are astir for an in- 
erease in wages. Various classes of them in Liver- 
pool, including plasterers, cabinetmakers, and up- 
holsterers, have ly struck work for an increase 
of from 2s. to 4s. a week, to which some of the 
master cabinetmakers, failing to obtain a fresh ly 
of hands at the old terms, have acceded, a oe 
master carters and others. The paperhangers, cord- 
wainers, and others, such as porters, seamen, watch- 
makers, shoemakers, &c. are about to follow the ex- 
ample of their fellows, so that the rise at Liverpool is 

eral, At Plymouth, Devonport, Stonehouse, and 

i ood, the house carpenters and joiners 
had meetings lately, and determined to insist on a rise 
of 6d. a day, and a limitation of hours to ten a day. 
In this part of the country the wages of such work- 





men are only 15s. to 17s. a week, with longer ho 
fs asd aoanganetongpa den; ia SESE 
the country. Some of their employers have agreed fo 
an inerease of wages, At North Shields the joiners 
met on 7th ult. and requested of their masters an 
advance of 2s. a week, to which eighteen out of 
twenty-one of the masters at once agreed, and a 

of the workmen ee by the remainder was de. 
termined on. The Stirling masons took advantage of 
a recent increase of demand for their services to 

an advance from T8s. to 20s. a-week by a strike, which 
was successful. The employés on some of the rail. 
ways are also said to have struck work for higher 
wages. 

Dewssury Union ComPEtiTion.—I beg to hand 
you “Instructions to Architects” competing for the 
Dewsbury Workhouse. 125/. worth of labour and 
talent asked for, and 20/. offered as a “ prize.” This, 
doubtless, will be responded to by needy draughts. 
men, but I hope, for the credit of the profession, no 
practising architect will compete. It is time public 
opinion was brought to bear upon these disgraceful 
practices. The day is fast approaching when talented 
men in our ranks will be few and far between, 
unless talent meets with a better appreciation than 
these committees and boards manifest. It appears to 
me that our profession generally is looked upon as a 
set of men who can either live on very small fees, or 
who get money in a clandestine manner, whenever 
they are intrusted with a good job—ONE WHO WiLL 
NOT WORK UNLESS REMUNERATED. 

Wipenine Srreets In THE City.—In reply to 
an inquirer, we may say that for some time past, within 
the city, whenever a house has been pulled down, or 
partially pulled down, it has been the business of the 
surveyor to the Commission of Sewers to report if it 
presented an opportunity for effecting improvement 
at the spot, and such reports frequently ended in im- 
provements being effected. We understand that the 
surveyor is at this present time negociating for houses, 
or portions of their site, for widening public ways at 
ten distinct spots within the city,—the commission 
acting under the 57 Geo. 3 ; an Act which can be used 
by every metropolitan paving-board within the bills 
of mortality, but one, we fear, that is scarcely ever 
used by hae for that object. The north end of 
Chancery-lane is not within the city. 

THE LiverpooL ARCHITECTURAL SoctEeTy.—The 
fortnightly meeting of the members of this society 
was held on Wednesday evening in last week. The 
secretary stated that at the last meeting a lengthy 
document was read from the committee of baths and 
washhouses in London, containing allegations affecting 
Mr. Newlands, and repeating the charges of plagia- 
rism. A committee was appointed to report to the 
society. Specimens of patent architectural ornature, 
being illustrations of articles in Roman clay from the 
manufactory of Messrs. Bower and Co. of Tunstall, 
were received from Miller and Co, of this town. A 
conversation took place as to whether the Runic cross 
was used at an early period by other than Christians, 
the subject having been introduced at the previous 
meeting. Opinions were elicited showing that the 
cross was in use at a very early period, at least as 8 
hieroglyphic. Mr. Verelst read the paper for the 
evening, entitled ‘“ Commoditie, firmnesse, 
delights.” 

THe Parisian Exuipition Buripine. — The 
“ Palace of Industry” in course of erection in the 
Champs Elysées, is to be composed of a hall 192 
métres in | and 48 métres wide. It will be sur- 
rounded bya double gallery 24 métres wide. The roofis 
to be supported by light columns, and the whole length 
of the building will be 254 métres, and the width 108 
métres. The height is to be 85 métres, The build- 
ing is to have four grand entrances, one at each side, 
with four smaller ones at the angles. The exterior 
wall will be made of cut stone, with arcades, 360 in 
number, the principal entrance facing the avenue of 
the Champs Elysées. All round the building will be 
inscribed the names of men celebrated in arts and 
manufactures. Also along the front of the principal 
entrance will be sculptured medallions destined to 
receive the busts of men who have been an honour to 
France. About 20,000 persons will be able to cit 
culate with ease at the same timein the building. The 
roof is to be of iron and zine, the top being of glass, 
like that of the Crystal Palace of London.— Galignam, 

Ar THE ARCHITECTURAL AssoctaTion, on Friday, 
April 1st, a paper was to be read on “ The Supply, 
Collection, and Di of Water in Towns, ! 
M. de Jeng, of Amsterdam. The 

for illustration for April 8th, by class of 
ign, is “A Fragment from the I 
Legends.” © , 
ie The, chanting, ray of evening sun shone through the 
With fitful’ light, on regal vest, and warriors’ sculptured 
As from the stained storied pane, it fell with quiveri#s 


gleam 
And each cold prostrate form below seemed quickening 
in ite beam.” 
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anruent oF Practical Ant.—The first TENDERS WANTED. a thoroughly MAN, 
peport of the Department of Practical Art has been | For a pair of villas at Barnet, to be built with Roberts’s RAAB oe end Seer Toate ot ages ie semeiecd os 
‘ated. In glancing over it hastily, we observe that bonded bricks, and Fox and Barrett's fireproof set out the work, &o. in the neighbourhood of 
Pile - F auaiiery schools of art are being flooring. Mr. E. W. Tarn, architect. ham, None need apply w ep will pot be 
mice ee 
. “4 n a 0) ; ce) an no » NSO! a '- 
oraart has been poned. Classes have been formed Bowlend — Evans Ppt CRE Alo 0 9 W. fun,» ITUATION we SpLnuies Coen He 
at the Central School for acquiring the knowledge of| pier (Biggleswade)... 3,083 0 0 Raving corupted . Position of tr trust ond. ‘ 
M. J. ©. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, 


principles of ornamental art, and applying them in 
the practice of metal-working of all kinds, furniture, 
‘ewellery, and also for surface-decoration applied to 
Foren and other fabrics. The classes so formed have 
been based on inquiries among manufacturers as to the 
desirability of improving ornamental designs. From 
a pressure on our space, we cannot do more than refer 
i rt at present. 

4% oe EDAL FOR ARCHITECTURE.—The 
Institute of Architects have awarded the Royal Medal 
to Sir Robert Smirke, and it will be presented to 
him at the next mecting of the Institute, Monday, 
4th, when Earl de Grey will take the chair. A paper 
will be read ‘by Signor Abbati on the Decorative 
Paititing of Pompeii. 

DiscoveRY AT THE Priory CourcH, HERTFFORD. 
—Workmen digging up the foundations of an old 
building in the Priory timber-yard have discovered a 
‘stone coffin at no great depth from the surface. The 
Hertford Mercury suggests that it probably contained 
the body of Ralph de Limesci, son to the sister of 
William the Conqueror, and who endowed the Priory 
of St. John, and was the first prior. 

IncrEASE OF NotrincHam.—Nearly forty new 

factories and warehouses have been and are being 
erected in and near Nottingham, and innumerable 
new dwelling-houses are being rapidly built, and 
will soon form an entirely new town. Never- 
theless, the dwellings so being erected are not 
adapted to the class who must be most in need of 
them,—namely, the numerous working people and 
warehouse assistants required for so many new fac- 
tories and warehouses.. As in London, the result of 
this is likely to be a monstrous lodging-house system, 
in which every one is compelled either to become a 
lodger or a lodging-house keeper, none being able to 
tenant a house within his means, and nevertheless, 
every house still being built but for a single family. 
This is the anomalous position of hundreds of 
thousands in London at this moment, and one reason 
often given for it is, that ground-rents are too expen- 
sive for houses small enough and cheap enough for 
poor people ; but, for that very reason, houses ought 
to be built purposely for separate families, so that each 
family may have an equivalent for a separate house, 
and, in effect, may have a separate dwelling,—almost 
as entirely so as if it were side by side with its fellows, 
in place of above or below them. On the contrary, 
at Nottingham, as in London, builders are blindly 
pursuing the old track, like so many unthinking sheep, 
and preparing dwellings in which families must herd 
together much as sheep also do. A few “model” 
dwellings are about to be built at Nottingham, but 
even these, it appears, are of too costly a kind. Its 
growing importance is likely to be seriously checked 
by the present state of things, and the authorities 
should look to it and take the initiative themselves 
towards a remedy. ° 

Wurrttneton’s Stone.—On paying a visit re- 
cently to the above, I was sorry to see it out of 
condition ; the inscription is almost illegible, and in 
a short time will be wholly so. It appears to me 
that it has been recently moved from the edge of the 
road farther in, on account of a new street forming 
at the foot of Highgate-hill. I suggest that the 
custodes should re-cut the inscription and put a fence 
round this record of the past.—P. P. 


St. James’s Cuurcu, Darwen.—Operations have 
been commenced for restoring this church, under the 
superintendence of Mr. T. Hargreaves, architect. 
There will be a new open roof, new windows through- 
out, with portions of coloured glass, new chancel 
furniture, and other improvements. It is intended to 
be reopened on 12th June next. 


Liquip anp UNCHANGEABLE GivE.—As this glue 
is very convenient for cabinet-makers, carpenters, and 
others, inasmuch as it is applied cold, and does not 
require heating, I give the method of preparing it to 
the public:—Take of strong glue 1 kilogramme 
(2°2 lbs. Av., 2°7 Ibs. Troy), dissolve it in 1 litre 
(1 quart) of water, in a glazed pot on a slow fire, or 

still, over a water-bath ; stir carefully from time 
to time. When all the glue has melted, add little by 
little 200 grammes (6°5 oz. Troy) nitric acid, spec. 
grav. 1°33. This addition produces an effervescence 
due to the disengagement of nitrous acid. When all 
the acid is poured in, the vessel is removed from the 
fire and suffered to cool. I have preserved glue thus 
Cae a for more than two years in an uncorked 

and during this time it underwent no change. 
ea Dumoulin, in Comptes Rendus de V Acad. des 

vences, 





The quantities were supplied by Mr. C. Poland. 





or a large timber model lodging-house for Australia. 
owel, architect. 


F 
Mr. C. H. 


Cubitt 
Waterlow ... 
Lawrence ... 
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The quantities furnished by Mr. Eppy. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Ww. K. W.”“ J. B.”* Durham (Yes), “ Vanburgh Club,” ** W. A.” 
“7, A. T.”(“ Buildings and Monuments, Modern and Medizal,” 
one volume, may still be had at 1, York-street), “ T. 8. G.” (such a 
quotation would require careful verification), “ J. G.” Grantham 
(we are unable to assist),“ BE. A.”“ J, B. B.”“*Z."“ J, T. 7.” “Un- 
varnished Barbarian,” “C. P. 8.” “E. A. F.” (thanks), “J. W.” 
“J.D. D.” “8S. M. HH.” “W. 0.” “Raby,” “C. P.” “Ss. H.” “A 
Forester,” “ N. D.”“ A. W. H.”“ A. G.”“T. D.” “ An Architect.” 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses, 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Ep:ror, and not 
to the Publisher, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ARTIES in the above Line are respectfully 
informed that an OFFICE has been OPENED for the 
SUPPLY of FIRST-RATE MECHANICS Carpenters, Zeina, 
Bricklayers, &c), at the National Co: ittle Turnstile, 
Ifo‘born, where all applications for men, addressed to W. 
RICHARDSON, shall receive immediate attention. 








METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 
Office of Metropolitan Builldings, 
6, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, 31st March, 1853. 


OTICE.—An EXAMINATION of Persons 


desirous to obtain a CERTIFICATE of QUALIFICATION 
for the office of DISTRICT SURVEYOR, will take place on 
THU KSDAY, the 28th day of APRIL.—Persons desirous to be 
examined must apply on or before the 26:h day of APRIL, and 
the application must be accompanied by a preliminary statement 
according to the course of examination prescribed in the rules fur 
that pur copies of which may be at this Office, or at Mr. 
WE 's, tectural Bookseller, 59, High Holborn. 

(Signed) ARTHUR SYMONDS 
egistrar of Metropolitan Buildings. 





LANCASTER COUNTY LUNATIC 


ASYLUM, RAINHILL. PRESCOT.—WANTED, at the 
above Institution, a RESIDENT ENGINE He must be a 
married man, and must be able tosuperintend the manufacture of 
gas; he must also understand engi 
rally. ‘The wages will be 


&c. with testi 
monials as to character onl competency, to addressed to the 
Medical Superintendent of the Asylum on or before the llth of 

TO CLERKS OF WORKS AND OTHERS. 


APRIL next, 
THOROUGHLY practical and efficient 


A CLEKK of WORKS is required immediately in the 
country, to superintend the erection of a villa. He must have a 
perfect ecquaintance with construction in all its branches, and be 
able to make out working drawings. e applications of none 
but those who have had many years’ experience, and have had the 
entire management of other buildings, will be entertained — 
Address, enclosing references or testimonials, and stating terms, 
to Messrs. FLINT and WICKES, Architects, Licicester. 


RAIN TILE MAKERS.—Wanted, within 
ten miles of London, a competent person to CONTRACT 
for MAKING PIPES and COLLARS, at per thousand; the 


and smiths’ work gene- 
lencein 

















TO BUILDERS. : 
ANTED, for a respectable Youth, a situ- 
tion as an INDOOK APPRENTICE to a BUILDER, 
or CARPENTER and BUILDER. One of the midland 
would Be preferred.—A to Mr. ROBINSON, baker, Ga’ 
near v 





TO ENGINEERS, SMITHS, BUILDERS, &o. 


TED, by a practical Smith, aged 45, 


with Cn ee aces from, fifteen to twe: hed 
standing,.2 SITUATION as FOREMAN ; any pn By a | a 
superintendent where confidénce can be Py have 

information by directing to T. Y: care of Messrs. Willcoxson and 
a’ ey See 





T™ DERS, 
ANTED, by a YOUNG MAN, a constant 


wt SITUATION as WRITER : is quite willing to ail 

me e and can measure 

works correstly.—Adarenq A. B. 8, Tottenham-grove, ike Painters 
TO MASTER CARPENTERS. E 

A RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, with 

two 5 character, wi. hes to ARTICLE Hi 

to the Brod pm of yey three years; no premium will be = 

Direct, postpaid, A. M. 10, Bentinck-street, Berwick-street, Uxford- 

street, London, 








TQ ARCHITECTS. 


FULLY QUALIFIED DRAUGHTSMAN, 

c Fel Seauainted with Gothic detail, ie devreus. of am 

ENGAGEMENT.— Address, K. 8, Ullice of “ The Builder,” York- 
treet, Covent-garden. : . 

N Architect, Surveyor, and Civil Engineer, 


of Srperience. and a quick Draughtsman, wishes to 

au sNGAGEMENT as PRINCIPAL CLERK ina country otlioe, 
or as CLERK OF WORKS in a establishmen 

B. A. Messra Atchley and i 








Great Kussell-ctreet, Bedford-square, London. ™ 
THOROUGH. proto, ENGINEER, of 
ex) . Ww acqu: 
sigellteuirere broom ie aber Wore ae 
Neeiner ine da Sat Rtas 





TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, &. 
YOUNG MAN, aged 19, wishes to 
; sucess himself to the — — ‘e oe years as an 
mprover. —. > » &. 2 
street, Biandfurd-equare, St ~~ ere 





TO MASTRR PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
HE Advertiser wants a SITUATION as 
GENERAL GRAINER, MARGLER, &. Can undertake 
Se thy hE, ¥.Z. Ute of Phe Batlden® 
1, York-street, t-Garden. , 2 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. A 
A ed his 


YOUNG MAN, who has serv 
a ticeship t cabinet maker in desirous 
obtain EMPLOYM NT where he may ie wn ee Joining 
Work.— Address to , N. care uf Mr. Stephens, 54, Stamfurd-street, 
Blacktriars-road. 


RCHITECTURE.—Yo Gentlemen IN- 
STKUCTED in the PRINCIPLES of AKCr ITECTURR, 
azd carefully taught Architectural aud Urnamental Drawing, 
Geometry, exrspective, with the opportunity afforded them 
of cultivating te A may an cation mguages Arebisoctags 
care au h— ; . 

HAREWILL, No.9, Adelphiterrace strand 

















OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that. the 
PARTNERSHIP Jate su between us, the under- 
signed pa? h, of Wisbech, in the county of 
Cambi oseph Thomas English, formerly of Wansford, in 
Lincoln, and Joseph Willan Herre f fnbecks ss 
f ‘On, 0} a 
heretofore carrying e business of ber and General 





Advertiser will find earth and sheds only, but will money 
on security for t. if required, references required.— 
Apply to Messrs DEW and MATTHEWS, Surveyors, 35, Camo- 
mile-street, Bishopsgate. 


APPRENTICE WANTED. — A Painter, 


ber, and Glazier, has a VACANCY for a re-pectable 
under the 





on Tim 
chants at Wisbech and Stamford aforesaid, under the firm 
t ENGLISH BROTHERS and HAK BISON.” was this day 
carry pale ¥ a anes 
on ess in co’ e u 
firm, under the firm exeagie of =e 


Beet PR 








th asan INDOUR APPRENTICE, where he will be ‘ 
Iinmediate eye of his master, and treated a: one cf the family, | S220unte against the late copartnership are to be discharged, by 
Apply personally, or by letter, to Mr. HURSFIELD, 31, Shaftes- ? J.T, ENGLISH. 
a. Pimlico. um required.—Only one apprentice | Dated this Ist day of April, 1353. J. W. HARBISON 





ANTED in the Country, 2 FOREMAN 


te a BUILDER’S BUSINESS. The person must bea 
gvod joiner, as he will be required to work at the — a 
en e 


general rou 3 indispen- 
sable.—Adiress A. B.C. -Office of ** The Builuer,” 1. Yor«-street, 
Covent-garden, stating ge, wages expected, with any other parti- 





TO JOURNEYMEN CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


ANTED, an active SHOP FOREMAN, 


who thoroughly understands the business. and can give an 
wneneeptionanne refereuce. Terms, 338, week for the fir-t year, 
and to be in-reased ann 1s, per wi up to 368,.— ra, - 
pid. stating Ay last employed, age, and residence, addressed 
A. B. care of Mr. Were, No. 33, North Audley-street, Grosvenor- 
square,” wil! meet with due attention. 


ANTED, by a Builder in the country, a 

confi Jential and well qualified CLERK, capable of making 
finished and working drawings ani estimates, and supermtendin: 
workmen. He must have a good knowledze of architecture, and 
beable to produce satisfactory testimonials. To an eligible assictant, 
the situation would probably be permanent. A man havin: 
ek Sag ate cents | pe me fareerpetees got = 

harch 0: ferred.—Apply (pos' ls 

ane Gnd euiasy, to Mr. APLETKES, Cabinet Maker, 47, Bult 
street, Birmiugham. 


IMPORTANT TO BRICKMAKERS. 


ANTED for ABROAD, hd respectable 
ap, who thorough 

ricks and the arrangement of a brickwork.—Afswers, postpaid, 
with ferme and qualifentions, toA. B. University College. 














AUCTIONEERS’ PARTNERSHIP.— 
WwW ® gentleman of business habits and ercitous 
architecture or survey 


know! ing, to purchase a 
ein an 0 “eatablished firm at the Wet End. — 
R. W. 8. No. 3, Mornington-street, Regent’s-park. 





ANTED, a PARTNER, having 1,000/. 

to 1,5002, to carry to its extent, in London und vicinity, a 
fir-t-rate Patent, of an extensive use, which has al proved 
highly successful. The unlimited sale, only y ber cash, a net 
rofit of 60 per t.—None but the pri spel spply, by 
Miter, to MF B. No. 106. at the Office of * The Builder,"1, York- 
st-eet, Covent-garden.—Every appointment attended in the day's 
n 














TO IRON MONGERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. * 
BE DISPOSED OF, with immediate 
red term of ensive 
saul eT Eee tiem eres 
an extended tom may be obtained — Por particulars apply 


a 
i 
whic Hammersmith. 


to H. CASTUN, King-street, 
TO SEWER CONTRACTORS Prey OTHERS REQUIRING 
AINAGE. 


OB LOT—TO BE SOLD, the followi 
as Sen ae ‘ in at Gh per foot. 
ms es | OTS Shao 

so 


- 20 1 
Also  cumplete set of twenty moulds for making pipes, bends, 











ih and a quantity of 4-gallon stone filters. 
90, Leadenhall-street, 
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COTTAM & WALLEN, 2, WINSLEY-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


THE ROYAL EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL 





AH 
| 


AANA 
VY, 


my D MANGERS AND 
ce the Teonomy, durability. 
ny infetion by enamel, are some of the imp’ rovements of these 





raeered impervious to 








WAS AWARDED TO 
COTTAM AND HALLEN, 


FOR 


ALSO FOR THEIR REGISTERED 


ORNAMENTAL IRON GATES; 


BNAMELLED MANGERS. 





ESTIMATES UPON APPLICATION. 


ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORK OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION—STAIRCASES, RAILINGS, &c. 


IMPROVED PUMPS. 


The VALVES and SUCKERS of 


real cted upon 
entire new and SIMPLE principle; 

are not likely to get out of 
er: should eg do so, can easily 
be. the Pump is so re 
trived that the valves can readily be 
got 


THEY ARE OF THE BEST 
MANSHIP, AND WARRANTE TED 








PUMPS OF EVERY DESORIPT 
IN STOCK AND TO 0. HDER 








JPOWLER’s IM IMPROVED FARM and 


erm - 
at me ae. il. 158, 
allowance to 


in of single and pum 
from: mim to double 3 in. barrels prepared 
for or steam power, ready for use on 
reasonable terms, at 
BENJ. FOWLER'S, Hydraulic Engineer. 
Hot-water, and Gas A) pparatus M anufacturer, New Factory, 








TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
The attention of the Trade is called to 
JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 


STANDARD PUMP, 


which is recommended for the si 
wrod eas aren the ease simplicity 


the introduction of the Wareiieg 
ene cree nes 

ive 
rendering the pri oe en aide are coon. 


re mad he old ota alan 

fe and Water” Engines, fort feet 
a 0 
Engines co’ pte arm bey 


principle. 
Ps0HN by! me & SONS, 
8, Crescent, Jewin. don, 


~~ Lon 
Manufacturers and P: Shenbenn,” 


fH 


HE, 

















STEAM PUMPING ENGINES— 


PATENT —— STEAM te Sater toten 


horse ways ready 
SES 
Bs 
+ = Tye mate- 


pile - drivi 
ye te 





JAMES BURTON & SONS, 








TO WATER eT aS. BATHS AND WASHHOUSES: 
BREWERS, DYERS, PALE-ALE BREWERS, &c. 


SSRS. ASHPITEL and WHICHCORD'S 


2 gy — poe ta mg - jure or 
pier et va RT and end cold by TH HOMAS POTTER, 44, 
street, London, 


ing any quantiey oe 


Bneineers and Qontractors, 
John’s-place. Holland-street, 
Southwark, London. 


more ee the 











PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS 22 


P{IGH-PRESSURE VALVE COCKS.— 


LAMBERT’S PATENT. 








TO WATER COMPANIES AND PLUMBERS. 
FAIGH-PRESSURE COCKS & CLOSETS. 





The Health of Towns Commissioners ha recommended the 
sfontion.st the pie reemare principle in all WARNER'S 
URE COCK is a 2 from 
Se ee ES pases and situations Pp 
pipes without a : Ce PIPR. 
JOHN W. ind SONS. 1 


AILEY’S 


“SMOKE GUARD,” 


REGISTERED, FOR THE Bid RE OF SMOKY 


CHIMNEY! 


of those, 





of contracting it ; 
words, to double 








slightly varied, nocording to 

or ut the ud of and may ad fixed, mad 
out aid of 

or Licensee wil be granted to manufacture these 

to sum-of Pifty Shillings, 
D. and E. BAILEY, 272, HIGH HOLBORN, “pe 








namely, * P BEP 
TOP ofthe chimney, eye 


The principle upon which 
ee 
ord 


the ~~ 
‘the 


the area of 


whats it blow. An 
exami of this “Smoke 
Guard” will show that these 
4 two im points are 
eff and in 
such a as to increase 
the few =) t of “the Be me 
m. to t! — 
of the wind, by the current of 
which is m 
een the g 1 and 


efficien 
to taste, without altert the proportions 
made in te material, 


be purchased by the half-dosen, at 
on 


any 


One Sh each, 
coe "Bmore Guards" ee 
application 





83. 6d. eac! 
casino KITCHEN 


IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS. 











EGISTERED CAST-IRON CHIMNEY- 


HOPPER and CHIMNEY-BAR atten ensuring 


every 
IN SINKS, with overflow-pipe, 8s. 6d. 
“THON PIPES and connections for gas, water, and liquid 


mRALN-WATER PIPE and EAVE GUTTE 
rices. Also, Bash. wolgh ts, STABLE FITTI 


hisuneye 
building. 


RS, at Zholemle 


Gutters, 
= > b railing, cattle and ge and COLUMNS with 
a te ont every wad Si of builders’ castings, in nm oto 
tr NO WH A Real Wharf, Upper Ground-street, London, 
near 











EXTERNAL WALL. 


VENTILATION.—PURE AIR. 


Sheringham’s 
Ventilator 
for the 





With singlepulley, from 6s. each; with leading 6s, 
PR ‘entilators are so a 2 oe at the mot a Sparen | 
ie 

without the est draught being felt by the ooo and as 

they in the extern aosion to nos soy Coes 

when the house is closed for Seed ahi desea a@ constant 
offrah lr ismost renuizea HAYWARD, BROTHERS, 

Borough; and of vapoaelis ironmongers, builders, &. 


a 
$< 


CBRAENAN T CONSOLS COPPER. 


NORTH ae — 
BM LL =o under ler jorene for Twenty. 
20,0002. ino. ha Stare of of Ik each. ‘Tobe paid Principe" Gait, 
William Heall, esq. 14, Fenchurch-street, London, 
b L emery Ho bson, Grove a Lodge, Sheffield 2. 
Thomas Wenrkeckr Ghettel tet mes a2 
Robert Mitchell, esq, hefeld. 
E..H. Rudderforth, esq, 6, Air-street, Piecadilly. 
Bankers—Meesars, Manterman and.Co. 35, Nicholas-lane, 
BROKERS, 
Messrs. Field, Son, and Wood, ‘arnfo’ Throgmorton-t, 
George Wilson, wanes 6, Pannen bale Shee” oe 
NG AN ENGI 
St. Pierre Fole Foley, rod ct Ge “sling 
—_ ye 
Offices, 33, Great Winchester-street. 
pnospnorUs 
“The above mines 


Harlech, in the county ty of Mortons, th, Nerbh Wral en atbede, near 
The af nt extending over a surface of 450 acres, and 
605 fathoms east and west on their 
which make great deposits of ore, parti artical 
description. of yellow 

boo of metallic jenna epecoune 
Fre nap pale ofthe Company, one of nearly 
cwt. a specimen highly interesting 

ao oe ourse i ’ 
a hs the oni capital expended. " te nesses coeiiena 
— ie annexed extracts from 

the reports of the fu 
as 's Office al to the ok fact that thete [x ae 
a mchinery unnece mining purposes, rendering steam 
@ good rosa, leading direetly thro the sett to the 


wt of sh at i 
wy Lianbedr, which is only three miles distant 


On, 


late Proprietors have agreed to shares 
te fall full amount of oer inte i Da ip allow aco ptr 
itil on mine pays a dividend. : 


Application for shares to be mad h 
Company's Offices, and to the B Brokers. ae 
REPORTS. 
Extract from the Report of St. Pierre F ME, 
Very rich copper lodes have been ee on this’ extensive 
salt Miaka sudaetin aeemensen toameontosan 
oO: fc, ve 01 
quartz of that deccription whic Pintnere Took on 9a poatris bag 
Ha iy examined this m: 


copper deposits. repeated tt 
sade the ae nereen. and poh havingi ae 
ons ‘that new trials exhibit, I # 


aad aaa steaiaediba san costing aneeh. tovemmab! abel 
am. 
Ri cee Finke done before, and Tam aes 
reports Jou shave ey pag ge 
u re me. leve wit em, your 
Crefnant only require aticand ical 
coe tp eTaeiae 


Extract from the rt 0: F 
This mine is situated i the, eee Lnuhed erated 
in me pi Harlech. The 





found 
been foun etive, and 4 
the Ticavecitte of aliamsh, entten cet ackennenatal 
are rarely seen produced from one lode. Many — of ti 
have oa heen sold at ata 


very high price, and many:tons 
= 3 y-:- for the the market. ‘The strata ofthe hill in conse 
tic. trap, and killas or state, The 


poe eo rn) of the mine. in its present are 
exceedingly ng, and the existence of a i. tends parallel 
Spot may be sewn shows SSshe: oms to the n to, coms 
ably enhance the ve much p in sia 
vourable opinion of Soe nanos aud I 
alm: at the lodes will na procnetina of abundance of 
é facilities for working the mines are twofold: F 
adit can be driven from the base of the hill that will cut the 
100 fathoms ow the anne be ope nan should it be 
dered more economical to the mine by the © sinking of ae 
engine shaft and driving —— at d aiferent levels. &c. thereis 
powerful stream of water that can be made available to the 
working of mficently powerful machinery to drain the mine to 


Extract from the Report of Captain John Davies. 


anit 


The Crafoant bent -mine is situated about three mites from the 
town of Harlech, in te. h of Lianbedr, North Wales. 
sett is very Ing a wy high hill or mountain, 





prietor, 


15s, 
os nave of alt oiher means had 


fronmongers and of the 
ALFRED ER, 65, eednee cons City. 


GQ MOKY CE CHIMNEYS. —Sufferers from that | vari 
VENTILA' TING. eWwiND - GUAR 
efected. hun 

be had of all 


me » a one of SUTER’S 


ey have 


failed. To 








SSRS. GALLI and COTTI, Decorative 














te 
of Egypt, the Divine mi 
Times of A 1852, were wholl ed and in great part 
executed by Bas " Berners-street, ford-street. 











oe from Milan, have the honour to inform the 
and architects that th 


i ig oy rivat oe aa ny oe 
deco! 2 e as Wi n churches, 5 
x a, ia, pe rate wali Ha’ had great, practice in 
the various its of the decorative art, as oil, encaustic, 
— aap, fresco painting. pope oy Ry neg 0 correct 

estima roposed works, as as ecut e 
d a 1 G. & C. who obtained a prize medal at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, can refer to ed by 
them in the metropolis and in other of d, and beg 
further that the decorations of the steam of the Pasha 
Favour, so honourably mentioned in the 

Ox 





notice, t! 





DECORA RATIV. Ly ist oF 


3 whose 


that h ee eeabderanly in 
undertake, on 


pak can te 
he United 
she 





of 
F. ¢ 


Classical, Modern 
t, Decorative Artist, 58, ie London. 





DECORATIVE P PAINTING — 
Mr. FREDERICK SAN 
Sani, 


pablie bul Ballaings ings of the unatnapelie, bea 


es anal oe 


wrk may be tee seen tn the principal 
form his and 


his 


ce a's on the 7 
ne em cheiilahanens ¢ of ay oie and public buildings, in 


tomes, and in in 


Apply to 


d chiefly of schistose slate, 
which several Jodes are passing pst meren sections, and of 
ous an: les of declination, all of which contain ores of pro- 
duce. One lode, however, is of greater magnitude than ee others, 
having an a —e ee py ees bre wehager an rly | 





nally with ering the partial excavations 
and’ explorations f.. Sane produce ies been very extrac 
ha ply 2 omy roduced about thirty tons®! 
very ig na fw sup to find a good heap 0 
= lying => the Shea: bl mes were very anc 
ae any to be seen Ag en and fully deveores 
mine, ana 7 deg in he eee stones 0: ore 
were broken from he: ode. Atthe the mountain, 4 
in ag sett, ae ne 


fine river er flows oie + impetuosiiy, equal to 
for of any magnitude ; but the 
height S and eae of of the yore Pty of the hills will enable the 
cate lodes at considerable i without 
opr which of itself is of great importance. 
pesid ite ts proximity ‘oth ort of es is pated local advan- 
— <a shipment of the ore 








ss sk desiree for th 
To the Committee wom a ea Crafnant Consols 
Geenaes,— Be leased 3 ot. me . shares in this 
Company, and to accept the same money to ie 
rales cman of the cost-book, and to, pa 
Your ient 
Name.....ccccccccsccsvcosssnveceeee? a 
AGAreSS......cececosceceeeeseeseeere® ve 








IGHTERAGE.—To Saw-Mill Proprietors 


ne Aer an Baal eas 
so undertake HTER at prices ret y y sobet h 

















\ 


<4 


1 


go | ee 


Beas’ 


| REZECHD | ESRTESE SE a | BSF 


T§2 


Whi 


= 


q 


Seal PLES S2e esa eh | BESEESS |. oe 


OY 


| SSeS ole | WEST AM | REESE SS 


a | 


yy. ae ee ea eT 





4 
B 


8 £ Fee8 ERE 


F 


g 


BS £5 


See 
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RAS RE OR RSE 


SSEBPebcteiSserrss es eRERS 


STSSesS Sha RAeaseSSPaoerres 


See 


r'saev 
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Ca 
ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—A Cargo, 
000 eh of = 4,500 feet of 14 inch, and 
feet a fi inch & sis ABS. of iimensiods, wits some other 
1,600 for the <ateen of porohasers north of 
the xa epali, mo o Freemnaat Wharf, City-road 











ee * 
SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia 

3 erento tate, their ed nee papriied. 
r ive D 
one na dye a — Natfonal Galery, B lem Hospital. 
yvlum: ong ot Works, Model Prison, Pen- 
bs thei nti fe, Maittng Floors in Bedfordshire 

and ig Race 8 dat Brighton 




















‘fordshire, Brew: Ports- 
Barrack ept stock in large “qnantities at 

’ also by Messrs. SHARPE, 

noe essrs. BRAB BY, Belvedere-road. where terms 





he Heads of the N obility, the 
Railway © ntractors, and the 
eed ralks i N ieee SLATE (notwith- 
standing the atin rin fear re eatth the public, being 
po ¥ very much c than marb 
Price- sent to any of the dom 
;. and Larder elves, Wine 
; of plain Slate-work, at wen 
that Upper Belgrave-place. 





LATE MANUFACTURE, by STEAM 
MACHINERY, at BRINDLEY’S OLD’ ESTABLISH- 
Lae ‘hand, a large assortment of useful size 
LABS, 0: Pro us qualities, and an extensive na of ne 
ne 4 in m: upon ap ion, or sent by 
SLATES Sart ertacadeay wall, Dookh ead. 


fAedieval Works, 
fAemorials, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE. 
GAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 


PIMLICO MARBLE sina, 8 STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
MARBLE 8 MIMNEY PLECHS annfactured > y improved 


=n ublic are invited to view the stock, 





for aoe 
quality 9p Jee: are ONTMNEY.PIRCE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS. 
liberal — to the ~e 
MARBLD woRK in all its branch aremarkably cheap 


rate, for HALLS, ;painies, LARD RDERS, he. te. 


pplication. 
NB, The “ Royal Blue” ‘Omnibusen ¢ the Works every ten 
minutes from the 





-ARBLE, —Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, of 


¢ Italy, Proprietor te uarries, and th: ¢ only 
person in the hited Kingdom selling Talia, 2 oe the voce 


of his rries, inform thi tlemen 
the marble ~ Khas ite haa established in in London, eras J 


tensive Depot of Sta’ Veined, Sici k and 
Gold Marbles, at CARRARA WHARF, T AMES BANK, PIM- 
LICO, the foot of Vauxhall-brid ane » 8, t-terrace, 
Millbank, Mr, THOS, THOMPSON, Agent. 


TO BUILDE MASON®, AND OTHERS. 
T the MARBLE, STONE, and WOOD- 
_ eewrere and PLANING MILLS, Commercial-road, 


oe ee in England oF Marble in Blocks and Slabs, 
Eptck, and Black and Gold, Sienna: St 


Xouen Water coe 1 pe 

Also a y of Chimney-pieces, V: Black a 
Gold, Statuary, and other choice ja Me eng of Marble on 2 Leg 

Portland, Hill, Park Spring, and other stone in Blocks, 
ae Landings, and Headstones, Yorkshire Pavisg. Granite, 

, &C, 

And the largest stock of well-seasoned Flooring of all descri 

= Match Boarding, Cut Stuff, &. at the “owes possible 








md 


MA goods carefully packed and forwarded to any part of 


JOHN HOLMES, Agent. Commercial-road, Pimlico. 


a 
marke r an Lee. 8. 
order from Caen to any port. , ‘ 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 


F. FOUCAERD, Stone Merchant and Quarry ee 
Lion-street, Bo 





and Co. Quarrym nd General Stone Merchants, Wharf, 
01 orman: 

Mount P ih sepa oy Castle Fie ds, Manchester 

tion and om application, to 

Rotherhithe. af may be seen Office of “* Te Builder.” 


© sam and AUBIGNY STON E—| Ana 


Gates and — late of the firm of LUARD, BEEDHAM. 





are now p’ 

EXECUTION of WORKS in the PATENT ——. ot ha having 

stood the test of several ae og to the wea 

being in the siightest degree. Th appenrance it w it accurately 
ogy to 

it bei bined b = f 

it is com Dz comodin means Of a 

silicate, wach” if 


ch in th 
chem: unquestionably more ctible than the 
of natural stones now used far bx in Tai 


For Archi 
and is admirably adapsen fore every description of — plain or 
) 


in open 

z for the more elaborate used in in Ecclesi, 

Pavements of every variety of Colour s ond Patte 
peigtien made porous, es 

purposes,—ei domestic use, or in slabs of any required 


and degree 7; orosity,—for purifying large quantities of AS ae 
and which icularly claim the eabeotion of Water Com 
bee at 


0 
8, John-street, Adelphi EDWARD MENDHAM, Sec, 


Bp her 
faajesty’s Letters Patent. 





FREDERICK RANSOME’S PATENT. 


ed to UNDERTAKE CONTRA 


coment, of of one 





fused fnostutle 
,~4 pemason of the most, eminent 
* majority 


itis made of any qoslity othemtare, 
Lota he i weeny trad moa required, as 


Fonts, Monuments, Tombs, Fg aay &c. and = 


Another pecially for tine 


Specimens may be seen and further particula 





water as well as fire, and is most 
other butldin, especially where size isan object. No qe 
m 


is requ'red, the blocks oa stones lying on each other, be 
said, to an inexhaustible extent. . Lease 1 be if 

required.—Por qectealare apply to EDWARD OWEN, Esq. 
Gadhgughered: olgeliey, Nor:h Wales. 


ORTH WALES, MERIONETHSHIRE. 


greenis 
rey, ssauieanle tough and crystalline, <> ene well under the 
ammer or chisel. It is considered ‘and the action of 

sui table _— wow b docks. and 








mantel, and shelf, for 74% 6d. cac on Neweastle-on- 
Tyne ; or paid to London, 93 Quotations 4 other "other ports furnished, furnished, 
on application tothe Manufacturer, W SON, Prudhoe- 

street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


RTIFICIAL STONE CHIMNEY- 


PIECES.—Neat chamber chimney-pieces, a jambs, 








BATTEN FLOOBING, also a large q quantity 
acon ng FOR § a law Aime at DRUCE’S, 


EP. P. DIXON and CO. ss i Great facilities for the prompt 
execution of country orders. 





ARKET WHARF, REGENTS PARK 


Men Baile ans Pen agg and Wour solicit the attentio: 


h. Head-stones, Ledgers, 
= cut vs order on the a notice. Tarpaul. 
ings D heb our hire, & Stock of Northen’s Drain Pipes dagen ke. 
always om hand. Mortar, Lime, and Hair, Fine Stuff, 
attention paid to country orders, 


¢ = a oth their smgg Bod Portland, 

hee also me, Cem . 
Plaster’ Bricks. ‘Miles, Sala heer fest &. sold at 
Steps, Tantines. 


at very reduced prices,as un 
Per ponte 
Re ces oes ae . 0d. = white .. 
3 se ai oa 3 te “cocci rs yal: 
off amo "ex ing twen 
Bei uTT and ATKINSON, St. Panoras Sawmills, 
bridge-street, Dias Bt Panoras-road. 
MUIR’S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 





ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH and 


PAINSWICK one — MARTIN wd noe to in- 
nee. Friends and t ny, Mh Ege y, ti sas all 
Saneen peace ay 7B. - above me wil Pe Prom at at- 


tended to being addressed to MARKET-WHARF, 
PARK-BASIN. 





BArs STONE DEPOT, Great Western 
Railway, Pad n.— EDWARD PLUESTER respect- 
fully informs Builders, Masons, and neat that he continues to 


supply the | oa Ground Stone, 





fandin 
kne _ 
dings, or slabs of any thie e883. WEB. Stone and other 


bears 
of ~, best quality, and ¥ the lowest 
rest of Dean Ston blocks, ee 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN AND STONE-MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 
(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. 


an Meuntylasant sees LIVERPOOL. 
hnaitad anetaienineind RAROHETSER. 
the auarvies and di cost for transit 
ele cirien Stone tee, ey ie Ha dg farnish ag Rh to Bath 





(CHEAP STONE.—PAVING at very LOW 
Gc PRICES Sinks, 1s 0d. per foot; Coping, Bills Steps, bo. 


ad 42s. 
lers and Masons are invited to ; Country Builders 
of at lowest ig 
small charge for cartage fs made to the different Railway stations | ing 
and wharfs in London. E. and W.STURGE, Bridge-wharf, City- 


Build 
qubplied with en ae ae ap 








RENT MOOR GRANITE QUARRIES, 
SOUTH DEVON, —W. TUCK WELL be begs to inform Ar 
UPPL LY any quantity of GRANITE from the above guarrica 
¥ GW RUCKWILLL, at the Depot, Norway Susierance 


_ Offices in London, No, 2, St, Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-equare. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT of WELL- 


SEASONED, DRY, PREPARED WHITE and YELLOW 
of Bn oes 
No. 2 Wharf, 


ks, Lim: Peeente Plaster, 
on cries Tiles, Sromeathelaitananamiel 
rices. Goods landed carted. Ladders fo r sale. Apply to 





EASONED FLOORING PLANED toa 


parallel width and ae fs by improved patent machinery, 















SAW MILIS., GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c. spon he mee” aved princl le; 
Boards, &c. matched, an Ak pe 
Machinery. Fine is have all “ fe advantagt vantages 


being comnected wi rhe Geen Grosvenor 
Sanat Goss fetohed f from the doake Thames by he 
_— Addressto HENRY SOUTHAM 
am-street, Pimlico. 


N.B. Hetimates given for ie pind Plonies 








Us pane AND OTH | 
EASONED ‘WOODS by the Pa Patent Desic- | 


KD gating Process for SALE, at +4 L PULLERS Depot, 27, 
cot, Horabeam, Limeirse, B Biseh, Beech, and Veneers. Flooring | are 





Reine wine PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS 

(late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
+ Builders and the Trade that he has now on 

at ie anufactory by Re a of kind Cea ae a 


ssortment 0: OAK 
PREPARED FLGORING BOARDS» and MARCH yeh 
and ihe and at Reduced Price 


lanks, Sash Bills Mouidi red 
Machinery “Lathe eee at ELS 1M SUIME'S date pgemared 


REPARED FLOORING.—ALFRED 


ROSLING begs ts call the attention of Batlders and |B 
0! Ds, in the 
anepone P capertority to the 





ible manner, arid fit for present use; their su) 
boards generally scld we sufficiently evinced by te greatly 


description of Baltic nay other deals imported into this country id 
the lowest possible with fair trading; and begs to 
solicit the orders thone who have not.as yet fronted hi feel- 

assured he can offer them otventoos w ap- 
Me eta Boutnwark bridge Wharf, Bankside. 








ription at the lowest prices for cash, and 

floors at the following prices for the Present mon*h :— 
4-inch yellow or white, 13s, tol 14s. 6d. per square. 
léinch ie | 168, 

w bat ; Deals, from 28.5 and ad plank, rom 4s. 




















WH. = = and 8 

ANCE ARF,” TIMBER-PRES. 
ROTHERHITHE.—. HELL mow high WORKS, 
timber with creosote, 


rete 


Mr. 





HE SILICEOUS STONE COMPANY 





N SLOORING and 
ee being ey 


tnsure 
actached, may be had at the 


“the stein aoctogp Semaee (theamount of the postage 


GENERAL WOOD-CUTTING 
TIMBER WH: 


’ MILLS, 


Waterloo-bridge, 
rand dens, &c. cut —_ —— to 
of ber, he ardH ani 
e 


the coi 7 
for the 
which may 


the sttention of the trade to their 
ever published, 


to state 


numerous n 
enables them to execute Cay 
&o, with an accuracy an 
manely 200 Stegrans, with vetoes 
be forwarded 


on. reostag 





mi ion v the extensive mills 


afford 
their good on a mod:rate 
Seti elivered at oe ae he Hallway 8 iat, ean uly al ga 


—Sawing and planing for the trade. 


ADDINGTON SAWING, PLANING, 


oe ad neat the Great au 
RORETECES, BUILDERS, and CONTRACTORS || ting on 

of DOCKS, GRID &c.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, important 
and valuable BU WILDING BLOCKS and STONES. The § above 
are lying overa great extent of broken ae oy Tow —, i about a a 
mile’s carri: down the re to the navig 
where there isa shipping place, The Blocks vary nae 1 one to 
from 12 to 15 tons, or even more, colour of the rock.a pale h 


Praed-street- 
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ond poet cen dante feet aay ‘ad 





TIMBER YARD, 
desirable locality.— 
Timber Merchant; 


(TIMBER YARD and BUSINESS, near the 


Se i ee 


For particulars, oer e a Win SYKES, 








AW MILL MANUFACTORY, Chelsea, 


ae eet mye od ana invite the attention 





Thilipeabinyin of the Company, 26, Grea 
pd Westminster, where every information as to the cost of 
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ae and the A ‘A BpETION AL 


of Licenees for the 
reasonable 


dome on very 
the most eminent = neers 


TrRe- 


8) stems may be o! 
Teg, Gi; oF to WILLIAM Hi 





OUTH WHARF, PIMLICO.—o Builders. 


and Others.—J. ee es E. KNIGHT return return 


nie naar 
Weis ct aie 34s. a Ripe 3 oa 
ofthe teat quelli. -& goad supply eax 





A hi nd LE STEAM- amare 
fom tony DY B p met 
rm eer he T. 8. W. ~ ae 
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FOREIGN TIMBER and DEALS o of ev every 





Yello 
eel wood, im Fi, per oad Jead ; sad en “direct from the docks — 
Apply to Mr. MAY, 90, Leadenhall-street. 


EST of ENGLAND FIRE and LIFE 
ee og COMPANY. 

Bog wt ty (@ againet FL 

8 neue Pa ee ay bg had of ang 
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tho Heed Office in 


‘ompany, 20, New Bridge- 
tees ANDERTON. 
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PATENT DATED 9ru DAY OF OCTOBER, 1852. 


CLARK & CO.’s 





REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 











CLARK & CO. ENGINEERS 





NEW PATENT COMBINED IRON AND WOOD 


IMPROVED PATENT CURVED “LATH REVOLVING SHUTTERS. 


The ame exed woodou and C represent three of the laths of the above Patent Shutters in secti =—S 
A can he ans improved ir say os for the Jathe of sree ee ee whereby they are much more securely connected together, and ——= 
. of, ree ath hs oe a ai paren NT re IRON AND WOOD REVOLVING | 1 
ryt slit - a being covered ing the | or noes aaa By lity an Pee eee its iron, ~ 
a or Lan aay = vaio pa iy in their cost Fey hed the, Sxing) d a area a nade th ae cho hen 
we ng poco, sa a in , and are supply sash t ~. 
lving Shutters fixed comp! remarkably low prices}; the can he wedged nto itspace 
oie dan chs eee ec acasand Westen. They answer the purpose low priced; the wholecan be w utters by night. 


IMPROVED DRAWN BRASS SASH-BARS AND STALL-BOARD PLATES. 


ENGRAVING IN THE FIRST STYLE OF WORKMANSHIP. 
PROSPECTUSES, ENGRAVINGS, AND TESTIMONIALS FORWARDED, ON APPLICATION TO 


PATENT SHUTTER WORKS, 15, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, LONDON. 
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BUNN a AND CO. ENGINEERS AND FOUNDERS, 
LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, AND DEPTFORD, KENT, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF REVOLVING IRON AND WOOD SHUTTERS 


AND OF THE 
NEW PATENT CURVILINEAR REVOLVING IRON SHUTTER, 
For which the PRIZE MEDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1651 was awarded. 
BUNNETT and CO. are also the ORIGINAL PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of 


DRAWN METAL SASH-BARS, FOR SHOP FRONTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c. |x 


MOULDED BRASS STALL PLATES, INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL BRASS FITTING 
And Cast, Drawn, or Stamped Metal Work of every description. . 


Buwwertt and Co. invite comparison, and challenge competition, either in Style, Quality, or Price. 
M. late THOMAS WARD, SASH and SHOP RTLAND CEMENT.—The difficulty of 


@ FRONT MANUFACTURER and JOINER to the this valuable Cement of uniform colour and 












stre has hitherto prevented its more general use. Contractors 
ers will find that these two important qu qualities may be 
on on with the “<4 certai — = + manufactu: by 


Placterot Paris Works, Nn es Reng a Kend, at which place. asa 
at his Wisards in, London. 6 Upper tha mes-street, 7, an A 
ry’ can no now be received 
iD | extent. 





ORTLAND CEMENT—JAMES 
WESTON having enlarged that portion of his CEMENT 

pA on Mill- “—_ Po for Manufactu: the above 
sapped vith ny quantly they ry reve eter ai tic Works 
a w ua m er 
& sapped wih Whart, Barlotrest, ext Blackfriars, or Middle W t 
land-yard, Westminster, yg Be et of Roman, 
Mastic Cements, English and French Plaster, &c. 


Roar, ger oobeal oN | eke A arm a 

, an e ion of ends an e public superior 
135, . have fully | Cement, confident that the great im — inthe manufacture 
of the same in 1852, tel with sagt ay uniformity in 
colour, will ensure to them a m a continuance of that patronage with 
which th by > 8o lo oe received at the 
Works, cok Seoteke -ya rd. Whitehal: 














in the 
to any to the notice of the Trad 


G*. & THOS. EARLE, CEMENT MAND. 


FACTURERS, HULI—Light ons Dark, equal to 
made. Manufacturers also, and dealers in ty =e ovis White, 
Mastic, Hair, Lias Lime, Laths, Slates, and S! Inte Slahs, Fire. 
bricks. Grindstones, Cement Son ee. ditto Vases, Ridging, 
a bi me Stucco, &ec. erchants and Importers of 

ozzolan: 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME Te 
shell Fos oouorete oF or Adan oon st iyh Oe peimery | 


eetis ts Cubes 68 burnt om oo ae principl nas 


neers, ies and Ee onmen cy of the pon 's its best recom 
walbbs. Ge Canning, and Ca’s Blue Vitrifed Bricks, Pipes, Ju: 
SROMAR, PORTLAND, PARIAN, ANSTON, and Lids 


e best 
ORMOON DS. Pavions: STOCKS, and other Bricks 
CHAKLES RICHARDSON, 6, South Whart, Paddiugton. 


PERMANENT STUCCO WASH 
WITHOUT SIzR OF Ru dt Ly CORRUPTIBLE 
As used at St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Corner. 
JOHNS and CO. having effected some im nt improvem 
manufacture < this yn useful ma‘ condden'ly of ofr i it 
the Public general 
ver th py bane coun or thee 
STUCOO or Bk or BRICK 7 DOES NU It is a Stone ine Golour, bu phat 
tinted to any othe so WASH OFF— is perfeotly dry in 
twenty-four —% i &-- & non-absorbent, is ly 
ada) for Railw: ome, ‘vaion on ranone. 
Schools, Prisons, r Maa! One cwt. will co Lae are vards. It wi 
ay a Iie and MAY BE EXPOR ED WITH PER 


JOHNS an | C0.’3 Srvo0e CEMENT.—This cement, from the 
on in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as 

external a eon ee hess ol ahunuanaaaeetl its kind ; it 

aa qualities; pen Ay inted or Tom pap hy <* apne dng 


ashard as stone; 

end © may be cleaned wi haga 
The merits of the PAINT are nom known for its ovnlioatiog, to 
ork = kinds, and ne eee ae erally. Numerous 








<= 





stucco w gen 

testimonials, formation may be obtained, 
on ap loation tthe yard Bole Ae MILA HARE on and OO. at the 
Warehouse, 22, cer Shaenciem A liberal allow- 
ance to wiciseale des 





RTIFICIAL HYDRAULIC or PORT- 


LAND Lage ag 3 combines the woe ualities of a Se 
natural cements with the additional advan 1 y That it 
excels kw Let, cementitious pent ‘ies ; 9 t Acgoun net affesnel by 


frost, an ot renatate io tt of CO. 
PARAT Wen EXPE IMF eare on the strength 0 f this tnd other 
cements (read at the Institute of Civil to be obtainea 
from the makers, JOHN BAZLEY WH TE a DROTHERS 
Millbank-street, Westminster, who prepare one quality only of 
Portland Cement. 














ORTLAND CEMENT.—ASPDIN’S 


PATENT. 

Messrs. ASPDIN, ORD, and Cv. have much pleasure in inform- 
ing consumers of this valuable cement, that they have, by means 
of a recent discovery (paten y Mr. Aspdin). much improved 
the one of this oe cement without any increase in price 

and aumamaene are recommended to specify “ Aspdin's 
Patent” as as there pemerens imitations sold as 


resembling it only in oolour 
"| g@aherr: “which ts Gt aot nape. “omens of the 
c' or, mi 
; ~ bee ata fd as to e yo ee 
ve the e 
WS st Pes nt, may be vhad at their 


office, New-wharf, ele ony London ; th their wr 
; or from their agent, Mr. HENKY ROB NASON, 
Liverpool. 



































INA (ROMAN) CEMENT. — The 
material of w A egptceene dpb ow Kates oily By 

mate of Cine. It has all the properties of the Shepoy Stone, burt 
whieh ie sete hardens under water. It has been used at 























the at 3in a similar work at ation 2 
and at Pier, to unite pameey. 2 

the centre pier of the Tubular Bridge at is 
Medina Cement. A new at eray a 
has constructed of no 














shi work extends 200 feet into the d is exposed to 
ey tie’ Channel, in nang 
varied qualities of Roman Cement are 


pre ves orbs proved manufacture 
CHA Gis and ine Elms, London; or aa 
megine Mf hie aad he le American Whart 


Peeanes CEMENT for internal use, to be 
i 




















PAINTED IN A FEW HOURS AND PAPERED 
THIN A COUPLE OF DAYS.—CHARLES ee and 
iN Roman and Portland 


Cement, be be Nine Elis Londowe 
K EENES and PARIAN CEMENTS and wall | 


FRENCH phe yea od pl internal uses.—These we'l-' 


dare nine and snd eid, by by Sha esa wiih oe and 


ATKINS TKINSON'S CEMENT, so long known ce 
 peeinn te plastering md eTtd enctaste 

joHA Bad ate WITE ona RROTUED S. Milboak 

and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


























APER-HANGINGS and WALL-DECO- 
Fa RATIONS T. anon Sein Eatentes. and apie sptian 
r 0} Tapestey Bil Baa very desc 
Paper-b hangings, from cyl dered the most delice 
printing. in papers for the cottage or Dont 
8s, Centres, Medallions, &o. &c. aan ne drawings ofthe 
best artists in the colourings of the most refined taste. Ww 
hand a large stock of French and all Continental Manufactures. 
Machine Prin‘ ting Wor Royal Mills, planer oa egy Surrey ; 
Block Printing Works, 451, Oxford-street, Lou: 











APER-HANGINGS. — JEFFREY, 


a fate aye we co. wer stsiners, to ens th ree 
a! e trade ‘or the resent 
is pp Bis ae of ele and quali 


which oemee ise every 
from the most elaborate decoration to the cheapest, eopent panes a 
we produced. ane gue they are ye ared to pt vey ee 


fullv 
a | Rave d OPENED. WAREHOUSE. at No 500.0 OXPORD-STAEE, 
all goods can be obtained on the sarie terms asat 


Foote 
GUTTA PERCHA PAPER FOR DAMP WALIS. J. A. and 
Co, are the sole vendurs of this well known remedy for Damp val 
115, Whitechapel, near the Obelisk, and 500, Oxford-atree' 





APER-HANGINGS.—R. HORNE, 
PAPER HANGING MANUFACTURER, 41, Graoechareh- 
sree, oe WaW DESIGNS esas sin, aah ” 
th of enabled to 


ing in stock quantities, for cash ¥ 
Vining paper........csessecesees $4.1 
8u : dite wees: Se ay + ea a 
Ancrodlesheee eee iis att Ste 
Hand-made marbles ..... pedpacesoonvee 9d. to Is. 6d. 
Good satin papers ......scceceesceeees 1s, 6d. to 2s. 0s. | P 
Flock papers. ...+.+.-...008 Weveceesous &. 66 to Ot 
Hand-made granites EERE wetey J es, hate 
on hand ; also excellent imitation of fancy woods. 
B. sent into the country, by post, showing the styis 
and of the on receipt of two stamps, and the goods 
with on receipt of a remittance to the 
amount of the 








WENTY THOUSAND PIECES of 


handsome 
Piers me uN Suite ae s com 
room paper, room 


from 
baie a sere omg 
Since eat on 
pets git 43, Fen: 
dap walls. 


ATKIN DOYLE {ate Meeson, Brothers, 
on the bustuess of CO. Sac and LIME BURN pot 
and trusts fur a continuance favcurs, Pifnds of Bed 
Flare Lime fresh at the kilns every day. B, All 
Gvod s, Sand, Hair, &c.—Stratford, nvar Loudon 
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